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THE AUTOMOBILE AND THE ROAD. 


At the present time the big high-power and _high- 
geared automobile, considered as a vehicle of passage, 
holds its chief place among the belongings of the 
wealthy. It is in every particular essentially a vehicle of 
the classes who can afford to spend their money liberally. 
The first cost of it is prchibitive to the man of ordinary 
means, and to the man whose means are above the or- 
dinary and who could afford the first cost, the second 
cost, that of maintenance, would likely prohibit its owner- 
ship. While in theory it only costs about two cents a 
mile to run an automobile, in practice it costs nearer to 
ten times as much. Therefore, during a long time to 
come, in ownership it undoubtedly will be confined to the 
cultured, wealthy class of leisure, to whom the phrase 
noblesse oblige has always been considered as being 
specially applicable. Yet, in the relatively few years in 
which automobiles have been in use, there is a well 
grounded public resentment over the lawless manner in 
which they, as a rule, are driven. The average chauffeur 
has a contemptuous disregard for anything that runs 
counter to his caprice or inclination. To him the average 
pedestrian or horseman is as naught. Legal restrictions 
as to the limit of speed are violated openly and flagrantly 
at every opportunity. If a man is bowled over the 
chauffeur turns on more power and escapes expeditiously. 
If a horse takes fright, overturning the carriage or run- 
ning away in consequence, the average chauffeur heeds it 
not. He speeds away with a conscious feeling of con- 
tempt, power and immunity. The rights of other people 
are, as a rule, wholly disregarded. It is true that all 
who act as motormen to automobiles do not do so; but 
it is equally true that the majority do violate constantly 
all the rules of. the road, statutory and common, and al! 
the rules of common courtesy as well. One need but to 
Station himself at any of the great thoroughfares in New 
York, or its suburbs, to obtain ocular proof of this 
Statement. On some of the best and most attractive 
roads in the country adjacent to the city it has been 
found necessary to provide special officers to confine the 
use of the automobiles within certain safe legal limits, 
or to arrest the chauffeurs who were defiant and refrac- 
tory. The man with the automobile has no more rights 
on the public highway than has the humblest man with 
the humblest wheelbarrow. A continued disregard of 
public rights on the part of automobilists is sure to work 
decided harm to automobile interests in the day. 
In itself automobiling is one of the best of pleasures; 
conducted recklessly, it is one of the most irritating and 
dangerous of public nuisances. For the good of them- 
selves and for the good of the sport in general, those who 
now recklessly disregard law and property when running 
their machines, should reform. The public is slow to act, 
but, when once thoroughly aroused, it is likely to over- 
act. The people in their might can take active means to 
enforce their restrictions, and they can further mitigate 
the evil by reducing the temptation to maintain it. The 
man who has a 30 or 40 horse-power machine is con- 
stantly tempted to pass everything else in sight. If called 
upon to justify the use of such a high-powered machine 
on the common highways of the people, he would find ex- 
treme difficulty in doing so. The public could force a re- 
duction of speed by limiting the power of the machines 
allowed on the public highways. This is advanced as a 
suggestion of what might happen if the abuse of the 
highways by chauffeurs shall grow in the future. 

Useful: from the viewpoint of utility or pleasure, 
its devotees should seek to popularize it instead of mak- 
ing it a subject of public menace and odium. And those 
who practice it, being of great wealth and high station, 
should avoid fostering the greater class prejudice of the 
multitude directed against the smaller class who should 
ever keep in mind the phrase noblesse oblige. 





WORDS. 


THE English language is not very old, and the spoken 
and written tongue of to-day differs strangely from that 
of five hundred years ago, while a thousand years ago 
there was no English language. Similarly the tongue 
spoken in the United States differs in some degree from 
that used in Great Britain, and the speech of each coun- 
try is changing from day to day. To each are constantly 
being contributed words from other languages. Every 
nation of Europe, but above all the German and the 
Latin tongues, are adding daily new terms, which, while 
strange at first, soon become incorporated in the lan- 
guage, and take their places in the dictionaries and finally 
in the best literature. New terms, not from foreign 
tongues, are continually being coined, and the slang of 
to-day may become the colloquial speech of next year, 
and enter into the written language of ten years hence. 

In a new country like our own, made up of a hetero- 
geneous mixture of races, from each of which words are 
likely to be drawn, additions such as these come rapidly. 
To say nothing of the fact that the Americans of to-day 
are made up of all the races of Europe with not a 
few from Asia, Africa and the islands of the western 
seas, is the fact that both on the north and the south the 
English-speaking United States territory has long been 
rubbing against peoples speaking different tongues, and 
the further fact that gradually being incorporated into 
our body pclitic are many tribes of the native American 
race, which, while we sweep over, absorb and obliterate 
them, still leave their impress on us as a nation. 

Along the northern border of the United States the 
French have exercised an important influence on the 
spoken language, and in the same way on the south 
words of Spanish origin. have come to be generally 
adopted and commonly used in writing as well as in 
speech. Words of Indian origin have come into common 
use and crowd our vocabulary, and it is not long since 
an eminent scholar, Prof. Alexander F. Chamberlain, of 
Clarke University, printed a list of 132 words now com- 
monly used, many of which are so familiar that it sur- 
prises us to learn that they have come to us from the 
red man. Of the foreign words which have become a 
part of the language spoken in the United States, very 
many have been given by outdoor men, by hunters, 
fishermen, cowmen, travelers in the wilds. 

It is in the West where, for nearly 300 years before 
men of English stock trayersed it, the country was run 
over by the Spaniards, or in the Northwest, where the 
French trapper—the coureur de bois—was for genera- 
tions pushing his way further and further from civiliza- 
tion, making friends with the natives, marrying their 
women, and rearing his “dusky brood,” that the names 
of French and Spanish origin were chiefly applied, and 
occasionally such terms underwent curious transforma- 
tions. The French trapper, for example, called the dry 
dung of the buffalo—often so useful as fuel—bois de 
vaches, or cow wood, which the American, many years 
later, translated, retaining the sense, though the sound 
was too much for him, and called “buffalo chip.” There 
is no commoner word in the West than “cache,” from the 
French cacher. Cache is used as a verb, to hide, or as a 
noun, meaning things hidden, or a place where things 
may be hidden. Another word very common in the 
Northwest is “cooly,” properly, of course, “coulee,” from 
the French couler, to flow, hence a ravine, a “draw,” a 
place where water flows, a (dry) water course. 

Some of the most familiar Western words are of Span- 
ish origin. Every one is familiar with the term “cinch,” 
from cincha, a girth. Cowmen commonly speak of the 
“caviya,” the herd of horses, from the Spanish caballo. 
Caviya is pronounced: in many ways in different places. 
The term caballo, by the way, appears in a phonetic 
form in the familiar pseudonym of our contributor 
Cabia Blanco, or White Horse. 

An Indian word coming to us through the Spanish is 
the familiar “coyote,” pronounced kai’ot, or koi o’ti; the 
Aztec word was coyotl, meaning the little prairie wolf. 

Among the words which we have got directly from 
Indian tongues is “chipmunk,” the little striped squirrel. 
Our word is from the Ojibwa term atchitamo, com- 
pounded of the two words achit, meaning “headfirst,” and 
am, “mouth,” and is given to the animal from its habit of 
running down trees head downward. The idea is ex- 


ptessed, if not exactly, at least nearly enough, in Long- 
fellow’s lines in Hiawatha: 
“For hereafter and forever 
Boys shall call you Adjidaumo, 
Tail-in-air, the boys shall call you.” 

“Pecan,” the nut and tree, is another word of Indian 
origin, as is also “hickory.” The pecan is a fruit of a 
species of hickory, and the Cree and Ojibwa word pakan, 
meaning nut or walnut, shows the derivation. 

Of such words of foreign origin many have only a 
local applicatien, and this is especially true of certain 
substantives adopted by the English-speaking rac: now 
inhabiting the regions formerly occupied by the peoples 
who gave the names. Some of these local terms arz 
hardly known out of the district where they are used; 
others have a very wide application. The term Adiron- 
dacks, from the name of a tribe of Indians once dwelling 
in or near the section to which the name is applied, is 
known throughout the world, and there are certain other 
terms which have a world-wide significance, of which 
toiem, and words formed from it, is one of the best 
known. 

By no means all the words adopted from foreign 
tongues survive as parts of the language. Many of them, 
used for a time, prove inconvenient, pass out of common 
speech, and are forgotten; others, long employed in a 
thinly-settled country, may be overwhelmed by a rush of 
new inhabitants, to whom they are unfamiliar, and who 
will substitute for them some better known word which 
will come into common use and be adopted by the fol- 
lowing generations. Something of this sort may well 
enough happen in certain portions of the West, where 
the old generation has died out, and its place is now he- 
ing taken by a multitude of settlers from the East, who 
wil! bring with them their own speech as well as their 
ways of life. A word formerly in common use in the 
Northwest, which is now rapidly being forgotten, is 
cpiskamore, 2 saddle blanket, usually of buffalo hide. 

A word very familiar among the Canadian French, 
and much used wherever snowshoes are employed, is 
babiche, meaning a thong or string of leather, or per- 
haps, more exactly, of the skin of an animal. This word 
comes to us through the Canadian French, but is probably 
from the Mic Mac ababich, meaning string or cord. 





Anprew LANG, poking fun at the Browning clubs and 
Tennyson clubs, whose members assemble to read poetry 
together and try to find out what it means, avers that he 
would as soon think of taking part in the English fishing 
competitions with their excitement and shouting and 
hilarity. This is a matter of taste. Reading poetry and 
fishing both have their rewards, whether pursued in soli- 
tude or amid the crowd. The Browning clubs, though 
they may appear to an irreverent world to verge on the 
daft, must find some compensation in their Browningiz- 
ing or they would not do it; and it is not to be gainsaid 
that the fishermen who go in noisy flocks also find de- 
light in their peculiar way of practicing the gentle art. 
Fishing is not of necessity a solitary pastime; it is not 
always a “gentle” recreation. If quiet and solitude were 
essentials, the sport would be denied to hosts who partici- 
pate in it. Angling competitions are to be discouraged 
for the reason that the tendency of them is to cause the 
wanton waste of fish and the depletion of the parent 
stock of fish. The element of competition in men is 2 
quality which pervades most of our outdoor sports, from 
the sailing of the America’s Cup race to the fishing of the 
solitary angler, whose ambition is to take a bigger fish 
to-day than his companion did yesterday. 

eS 

Fiorwa fishing is so generally associated with winter 
that the summer resources of those waters are likely to 
be overlooked. As the population of the State is in- 
creasing the seashore is coming to be more and more 
a popular summer resort; and just now there comes from 
the East Coast reports of fishing which excels that of 
the winter months. The sea bass fishing at Ormond, 
Daytona, Seabreeze, and other points is excellent; while 
the Halifax is yielding many tarpon, which, while smaller 
than the giants of the Atlantic and the Gulf, have the 
same game qualities. Thus the Florida angler finds a 
zest in his fishing not less in degree than that of the 
Maine trout waters or the Minnesota bass lakes, 
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The Sportsman Tourist. 
a 
To Elysium by Buckboard. 


In Three Jaunts—Jauot the Third, 


“A FINE mornin’ fer bar! This hyar fog’s stickier’n 
chewin’ gum!” The speaker was Beaug; the hour 
3 A. M. The buckboard’s ex-passengers were wide 
awake, the horses stood saddled and ready, and a break- 
fast of ham, scrambled eggs and coffee, warranted to 
remove the hair from a dog’s back, smoked before 
them. Thus seated in Cimmerian darkness, in Beaug’s 
hog camp, on the South Fork of Eel, while the soft, 
salt fog filled their nostrils, they gave heed, between 
bites, to their host’s final instructions. These were 
neither long, nor hard to remember. Beaug was to go 
on foot with the hounds—he preferred it so. The 
guests were to be mounted. They were to keep well 
in earshot of the dogs; but were not to try to follow 
them. “Stick to the ridges,” was Beaug’s caution. At 
the same time he dwelt on the necessity of being always 
on the ridge immediately adjacent to the canyon where 
the hounds were working. They were to take food 
with them—‘“Mebbe, hunt’ll last all day; mebbe, two 
days; mebbe, bar’ll tree in an hour!” They were to 
shoot at nothing but bear—'ceptin’ lion”; i. e., panther. 
They were to approach the bear, when treed, from up 
hill, because the hounds would be on the side of the 
tree nearest to the bear; that is, they would be as 
close to the bear as the ground permitted, and if he 
heard any one approaching from behind, he would 
back down, claw up a few dogs and make off. If the 
chase led where the horses could not follow, they were 
to abandon the horses and proceed on foot—the horses 
would reach camp all right. Lastly, the first man at 
the tree was to shoot the bear! 

Up a precipitous trail they ride, Beaug and his 
hounds in the lead; and so, for an hour, until they were 
as wet from the constant slapping of the fog-laden un- 
derbrush, as if they had been drenched in a cistern. 
A halt! It is Beaug at the bridle! “Thar’s plenty 
berries ’round hyar,” he is saying; “I'll stop hyar; you 
follow trail to top of ridge.” “But how in thunder can 
we? I can’t see my hand.“ “Hosses knows.” And 
they did know, for just as the first, faint glimpse of 
dawn came and one felt, rather than saw, that it was 
day, they stopped, and Bob and Marin managed to 
make out through the fog-rack that they had reached 
the summit. Then a tedious wait, a smoke, more wait- 
ing, several smokes. For the twentieth time Bob’s 
eyes strive to pierce the impenetrable mist, and he asks: 
“Where do you suppose Beaug is now?”—when—hark! 
clear and shrill, up from the canyon’s depths it wells 
—that canine chorus! Let him who hears that music 
and yet feels no fire in his blood, no answering throb 
of pulse, no responsive thrill of nerve, no revel in his 
breast, scan well his shoulder blades for budding 
wings—for, surely, he is something more than human! 
It is the oldest music in this world of ours. Centuries 
unnumbered have come and gone, since first its wild, 
sweet cadence smote man’s ear and filled his soul with 
gladness, and when the end of Time and all things 
comes, whether by polar ice-cap slow creeping over 
earth and sea, remorseless and immense, or by a fiery 
rain and kindled sphere, of this be sure—that in that 
last, dread hour, when helpless, hopeless man stands 
at bay before the ravening elements upon a dying 
world, his faithful little brother will be there to share 
his doom and wail earth’s threnody. 

Hark! There it swells again! The very horses neigh 
and prick their ears. ‘“‘Let’s after them!” cries Marin. 
Along the ridge they spur, heedless of switching boughs 
and snare-like creepers—a headlong, breakneck race— 
while ever from the canyon’s -mist-wreaths floats that 
wild pean. “Hold up!” cries Bob. “They are swing- 
ing back again.” Both turn and scamper madly back 
to their first halting place; beyond it, and ever further; 
through redwood groves, where the fog _ broods; 
through wild pastures, flower-decked haunt of deer and 
bee; up a ragged mountain side, furrowed and seamed; 
across its rock-clad peak and down again through seas 
of fragrant thyme; across a burnt-opening, where the 
shy redwood-lily blooms unseen of men; through 
woods of madrone and scrawny scrub oak; through 
brush and more brush—and still the pack gives tongue, 
somewhere, beyond in that illimitable fogbank. It was 
then, at the third brush patch, that Bob and Marin 
parted. “I’m going down here,” he said, and turning 
his horse on to a lateral spur, vanishes. Poor Bob! 
That turn costs him the finish. 

Bridle in hand, Marin picks his way around that 
brush patch, and when he emerges from the timber 
his ears are greeted by that soul-stirring melody upon 
the ridge itself, an instant—then, beyond it. The bear 
has crossed the ridge! Down, straight down, into the 
canyon’s heart the wild chase leads. Marin rides furi- 
ously. He reaches a point above the dogs—how far 
above them he cannot tell—when—Ah ha! “Dinna ye 
hear the pibroch?” There’s no mistakifg that. Treed 
at last! He essays the steep slope onjlHorseback, dis- 
mounts and scrambles down and ever.down into the 
chill, wet fog. Surely he must be beneath the tree, 
he thinks. e din of the baying is all about him—it 
seems to pervade the fog, the earth, the yery foliage. 
A hand—’this Beaug’s—clutches his arm and draws him 
forward. “Shoot thar!” says a voice. Where? But— 
surely, that shadowy patch in branching oak is darker, 
fuzzier, than the fog about it? Stay! It moved! A 
long, deep breath; a moment’s struggle, ere mind has 
mastered muscle; the ivory foresight shows clear and 
true upon it. R-r-rip! “Mite too low!” Beaug says, 
“Bar’s comin’ down!” Hunched, with buttocks first, 
he comes; but the second shot strikes him fairly in 
the back, and with a pig-like squeal he falls among 
the dogs. Knife in hand, Beaug flings himself upon 
him, brushing the hounds aside with hairy paw, as if 
they were house flies. All is over. Two hounds, deep 
scored, limp whining back. The bear lies dead. 

On Bob’s horse, blindfolded with Marin’s coat, ere 
he would consent to receive the uncanny burden. they 
packed the bear into camp. He was very fat, Beaug 


said, but not a very large one—four years old, about; 
his weight, perhaps 240 a It was the only bear 
they got, that trip; although they hunted hard two 
days; saw “sign” in plenty, but it was mostly old. Bob 
shot an otter one afternoon, sunning himself before a 
cleft in the rocks—his home. Trout there were in 
myriads, but bear hunting is close kin to strenuous 
toil, and when the shadows began to lengthen in the 
canyou, or rather, when the mist-rack floated in and 
wove its aerial cobwebs, that rough shake-bed within 
the cabin called oh, so loudly, to tired limbs and 
aching muscles. And yet, ye of the teeming cities, 
soul-weary of the never-ceasing struggle of the pit 
where snarling man gnaws man, what would ye give 
for one such week, a day, an hour? 

On the morning of the 15th, the opening day for 
deer, Beaug packed them out, herding the animals be- 
fore him like some old-time Nimrod, while Bob and 
Marin, on foot, hunted the gulches, and Bob secured a 
big Pacific buck, that is a deer whose antlers tower 
straight upward from the frontal bone a foot or more 
before they fork; and Marin scored a most inglorious 
miss at five short rods! Tell it not in Gath! Next day 
brought better luck, and he, too, got his deer, and 
then—the road again. Beaug, whole-souled, single- 
hearted Beaug, strove hard to stay them; but there 
were other mountains to be climbed and other canyons 
to - explored, and the wanderlust was in their 
blood. 


Just here, a digression. When the war with Spain 
was declared, one day, through the human herd that 
thronged a city office, strode Beaug Bowman—a big- 
horn among a flock of common sheep. In that lonely 
ranch upon the mountain top, those two, mother and 
son, heard the belated news, discussed it, and with 
her blessing he had come 250 miles on horseback to 
enlist. What it cost her to give it—let some mother’s 
aching heart reveal! And here steps in the irony of 
fate. It chanced that a pudgy politician, eager to ex- 
change his title of “General,” acquired by comfortably 
filling an arm chair in the attorney-general’s office in 
some western State, for the less-imposing but far 
more honorable one of Colonel of Volunteers, was en- 
gaged in recruiting, on paper, a cavalry regiment, on 
the bare chance that the President might be cajoled 
into giving him the coveted commission. Poor, un- 
sophisticated Beaug! He knew all the tricks of “bar 
an’ varmint,” but the “General’s” slink-eyed runners 
knew wiles not practiced by their kin-folk in Mendocino 
forests. They trapped him. For days he gnawed his 
heart, while his friends—there were many in the city 
who had bivouacked with him in his own far, free coun- 
try—seeing his woe and weariness of spirit at the long 
delay, urged him to let the “General” and his paper 
regiment go, and enlist in the California Volunteers. 
“Can’t do it, boys! I done sign; I done give mah 
word to the General; it’s tarnation hard, but I must 
stick it out,” he said. At length, two of Beaug’s 
friends, without his knowledge, sought an interview 
with the “General” and gave that embryonic man-of- 
blood a talk,- straight from the shoulder. He signed 
Beaug’s release; whereupon the bear hunter let out a 
warwhoop, hugged the crowd to the serious detriment 
of their ribs, and struck a bee-line for the volunteers’ 
rendezvous. They snapped him up, but poor Beaug’s 
company never got nearer the firing line than Oak- 
land. In that comparatively peaceful suburb, out by 
the powder works, the greatest bear hunter of Cali- 
fornia, a crack rifle shot, and one of the most expert 
trackers in all the West, put in the long, hot summer 
patrolling camp. Here his friends sought him often 
with gifts. Not whisky or tobacco—he never uses 
either—but—candy! For be it known, Beaug has as 
sweet a tooth as any of his bears! 

As Goliath labored up the slope of Red Mountain— 
an endless slope it seemed—the wayfarers came sudden- 
ly upon a bedraggled object seated by the roadside, 
head in hands. It was their friend, the tramp of Mark 
West. He was in a pitiful plight; one shoe was gone, 
the other tied on with a bit rT rope, gaped widely; his 
clothing hung in ribbons; his whilom air of self-com- 
placent impudence had vanished with the shoe, and 
when he spoke it was in whispers, broken by fits of 
coughing. He said that he was sick and starving. He 
looked both. Three days before, it seemed, he had 
committed the unpardonable imprudence of stealing a 
young porker—unpardonable, because in Mendocino 
no hungry man need ever ask twice at cabin door for 
food. He had been seen, the country-side assembled, 
men and dogs; they hunted the thief through canyons 
and up mountains; by some miracle, he baffled the 
trackers; wandered hopelessly bemazed; stumbled on 
the road, famished, half dead. What to do with him 
was the question that perplexed the buckboarders. 
They debated it, while Bob cooked a hasty meal and 
Marin administered a teaspoonful of quinine in a half 
tumbler of whisky. One thing was certain, the man 
was in no condition to walk. On to the buckboard 
they packed the tramp, and Goliath, albeit protesting, 
bore him to the summit, where they left him, together 
with a small store f venison and provisions, with a 
shepherd. Kind-hearted Bob supplemented this gift 
with $2.50 for stage; fare—‘For,” said he, “that camel 
yarn of his was all. right, and, besides, I feel toward 
him about as the Ofd colored mammy down in New 
Orleans felt toward"General Butler, when she hallooed 
after him: ‘Good-by, Massah Butler! Good-by! You's 
never stole nawthin’ frum me, honey!’” What became 
of the mar, they never h 

Blue Rock—one house upon a barren, wind-swept 
ridge, and that. vacant—did not detain the travelers, 
but they supped that night with the sole inhabitant 
of Bell Springs, an aged German. Their diplomacy 
was sorely taxed, ere they could gain admittance. 
“Dose campers vas der Teufel,” he grumbled; “De 
shooted me mein olt chackass for a deer last vee 
alretty.” This remark, be it understood, was made to 
Bob, the best game shot of his county, and Marin 
maliciously told the story on their return to civiliza- 
tion. Unto this day, when Bob shows up with a gun, 
some one is sure to inquire, anxiously, whether there 
are any jackasses loose. 

Goliath, after a night in a comfortable barn and a 
double ration of hay and ground barley, made a record 
run to where the map town of Dark Canyon should 


‘ 


have been, but was not. A soap box, nailed to a whit¢ 
oak, marked its site. Somewhere, no doubt, in the 
shadowy recesses of that deep, blue gulch to the right 
of them, was tucked away a pioneer family, striving 
with an united effort to wrest a tiny patch of arable 

d from the virgin forest; but the travelers saw 
nothing of them, nor could they discern their house. 
At noon they halted beneath a magnificent tan bark, 
which, with a stone monument, marks the dividing line 
of Mendocino and Humboldt counties. The oak, 
crowning the summit of the divide, was evidently a 
favorite stopping place for passing wayfarers, and pen- 
ciled in a clerkly hand on the stone at its base, ap- 
peared the following: 


Peer ee rere eee eeeeee Tee Pee eee ee ee eee eee eee eee 


Jas. M. Hedges & Wm. F. Marks 
reached here on bicycles from S. F., 
in 4 days, 16 hrs., 27 minutes 


et ERROR EEE EE EE EH EEE HEHEHE HEHEHE EEE He Ee 


Just beneath, in the crabbed fist of one more used 
to plow handle than to pen, was scrawled this line: 


WIcH THEM sAME IS 2 LiRES. 


TORRE EOE HEH EHH EH EH EE EE HEE EE EEE EHH Ee 


Bob exploded. “Don’t you see the picture?” he 
cried. “Old Mizzourah, resting his tired team, sees the 
inscription and laboriously spells it out, letter by let- 
ter. He has traveled this road many a year, and as 
he reads his mind runs over in review every grade and 
gulch between here and Healdsburg, let us say! He 
has, of course, never seen a bicycle. The more he 
ponders over it the more the shameless mendacity of 
the assertion that any human being could traverse the 
distance in any kind of conveyance in four days is 
borne irresistibly home to him. Then he gets real mad 
about it; climbs down; fishes in his overalls till he 
catches a pencil stub, and tells folks his opinion of the 
character of men who seek to mislead the traveling 
public by promulgating such a wilful lie!” 

Night overtook them, before they reached Harris, 
which was to be their outfitting point for their deer 
hunt, and they pitched their camp at a spring in a little 
hollow beside the road. It was Marin’s turn to cook, 
and he had just set the coffee pot on to boil when the 
brush crackled and out stepped a plump forked-horn, 
almost into the fire. It seemed little better than mur- 
der to shoot him, but the larder was bare of fresh meat 
and both travelers were blessed with robust appetites. 
The buck was dead before he knew what had hap- 
pended, and his liver, minced in cubes, with red peppers, 
bacon, salt, thyme and butter, was stewing in a pan 
five minutes after he made his debut. It was a most 
successful first appearance, too—if the reader doubts it, 
let him try deer liver @ la Marin; but let him be gener- 
ous*with his butter and shun lard and cottolene, and 
all their works! 

In those days Twomey was Harris and Harris was 
Twomey! The persuasive personality of this anything- 
but-sad “exile of Erin” vivified every nook and corner 
of that small community. Twomey was the hotel, also 
the general store, eke the livery, board and feed stable, 
Wells, Fargo & Co., the Oregon stag station, the 
blacksmith’s shop—in a pinch, the bank! If one sub- 
tracted Twomey from Harris, the remainder could be 
packed off in a gunny sack. His poll was frosted—not 
so his heart. His blue eyes, undimmed by years, 
laughed from a face, clean-shaven, save for a fringe 
of snowy whisker. His dress was broadcloth, with an 
immaculate shirt and old-fashioned black satin stock— 
and this in a country where the lord of 20,000 acres 
felt himself regally apparalled if he shed his “chaps” 
and donned a blue flannel shirt, new overalls and a 
clean neckerchief! In short, Twomey looked like an 
ancestral portrait, and talked like an Hibernian angel 
who had been temporarily sojourning in southern Mis- 
souri! The voyagers required pack animals—Twomey 
procured two mules—created them, it almost seemed. 
They sought a hunting ground—Twomey knew the 
very place, a sheepherder’s deserted cabin, on the big 
divide over in Trmity, between Mad River and the 
main branch of Eel. A guide? Twomey had the man 
at the barn long before ae Perchance, he, too, ere 
this has crossed that other Big Divide toward which 
we all are faring. Quien sabe? If this be so, then may 
the sod rest lightly on him in his long sleep, for he 
was a gentle, wholesome, helpful man. 

Seated in the store, smoking their pipes, the evening 
before packing-in to Trinity, Bob’s attention was at- 
tracted by the appearance of a customer. The man’s 
dress was the wonted pe of the region, and his pur- 
chase was a “bah’l of flou-ah,” but that face surely 
never saw daylight in a southern cabin. “Was that an 
Indian?” asked Bob. “Divvil a bit,” answered Twomey 
—“That’s Charley Lee, the Choinese.” ey) 

“But I thought you Humboldt people drove all the 
Chinamen out of the county in the ’seventies and. al- 
lowed Mone to come in since?” 


“Roight ye are, me bhoy! We done that same, but 
Charley stayed. It was this way—this is the way it 
was. Ages ago, long afore Oi kum across the plains to 
Oregon, Charley was settled in this valley. Shure, 
he was a pioneer in these parts! He'd married a 
squaw woman and was raisin’ childer and vigitoibles, 
as aisy an’ plisint as ye plase, down in the hook of 
Eel River. in the bhoys kum in, Charley treated 
thim whoite. Showed thim the best locations an’ was 
handy-loike in gettin’ of thim started. Thin kum the 
Injun raids, an’ the sojers were no good—leastwise, the 
Sicketerry in Washington wouldn’t lit thim kill no- 
body—just pacifoy thim. Wurrah! Those were bad 
days for us! Iwry mornin’ most, Oi’d hear tell of 
some woman or childer or lone proshpector bein’ © 
massacreed by thim burnin’, murtherin’ divvils. So we 
hilt town-maytins an’ called for volunteers, an’ whin 
we foinally rounded thim up and woi thim out at 
Shelter Cove, Charley was with us an’ he done a man’s 
wourk that day, he did, so he did. Whin some of the 


bhoys corrhalled a preacher an’ thought as it’d look 
boird of rayapechtable loike to ‘rect a Baptis’ choosch, 
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Charley Lee donated all the shakes for the fince an’ 
slabs for the foundation—an’ him knowin’ no more 
about the Sacrimints than a suckin’ pig knows of 
dhraw poker! Whin Yreka Jack was lynched, he at- 
tinded. That poor haythen was as chuck full of public 
spoorrit, bhoys, as any Christian whoite man in the 
county. Well, whin the toime kum for the maytin’ to 
droive out the Choinese, Charley was there. Big Bill 
Spottiswood, ye reck’leck, him that was sheriff layther, 
presoided, an’ he read the resoloush’ that after the first 
of May no Choinese should raymain in Humboldt 
undher pinilty of dith, an’ it pashed wid a rush. Thin 
up shtood Charley Lee, an’ his face was as yillow as 
goold an’ the tears, dhript from him—ah, it was pitiful! 
“Bhoys,’ he sez, ‘It’s bither hard,’ sez he; ‘but majorhty 
tules. Oji’ve done lived here pretty much all me loif,’ 
sez he; ‘Oi know no other home or country. Whin 
Oi look about me,’ he sez, ‘ivry face here is the face 
of a frind,’ he sez. ‘Oi have no frinds on this here 
earth,’ sez he, ‘onless they're thim a-settin’ here 
forninst me,’ sez he. ‘Bhoys,’ sez he, ‘Oi’ll go, but 
whin Oi think of me poor ole woife,’ sez he, an’ me 
ten childer,’ sez he, ‘an’ the three that’s buried out in 
the sunny shpot in our little garhden,’ sez he, ‘whoy’— 
an’ he bruck down intoirely. Up joomped Hank Gris- 
wold—ah, but he was a foine man! A foine man, he 
was, but a bit impoolsive loike. ‘Shtop that!’ he cried; 
‘Shtop that, Charley, else, by God, there’ll be morther 
an’ suicide in this room this minnit! Bhoys,’ he sez, 
“What are we? Digger Injuns, savidges, woild beasts, 
that we can ploy this rashcal thrick on Charley here? 
Oi’d rather have Charley’s yillow hoide an’ the whoite 
man’s heart that goes wid it, than be aryone of you 
pack of skoonks that voted for that resolush,’ sez he, 
plumb dishrememberin’ that he had voted for it his- 
self. ‘Oi offer a ’mendment that the foregoin’ don’t 
nohow apply to Mr. Charles Lee of Alder Crick, seein’ 
as how he’s whoite clar thro’, ’ceptin’ his skin, an’ if 
ary coyote in this here room wants to vote ’gin the 
*’mendment, let him dhraw whin he votes, for Oi shall 
shooly kill him!’ Of coourse, iv’ryboddy voted ‘Oi,’ 
for we all loiked Charley; an’ to tell the thruth, whin 
the resolush’ was dhrawed, what wid bein’ used to 
considherin’ of him as wan of us, nobody guv heed 
that he was a Choinese.” 





A glorious, wild, free life they led, for one short 
week, in that herder’s cabin on Long Ridge—glorious 
freedom for them, but solitary confinement for poor 
dog Rondo. As an old-timer put it: “When God made 
Trinity, He chucked things in anyhow; mostly end- 
wise!” Endwise, they have remained. On the evening 
of their arrival, they turned the old hound loose;. he 
immediately struck a scent; ran the deer through dense 
timber into a gulch so cavernous that no call or whistle 
could penetrate it; stuck to his quarry and returned late 
in the forenoon of the following day, foot-sore, but 
with tell-tale blood flecks on his chops and a clean 
hoof-cut on his fore-shoulder. Thenceforward, they 
still-hunted, in the mornings and evenings, and fished 
a little sometimes between hunts. They killed four 
bucks—all that they cared to kill; for neither of them 
has ever felt that it was right to take the life of a 
beautiful, harmless animal, just to convert 120 pounds 
of carcass into 7, or, at the outside, 8 pounds, of jerked 
‘venison. Dire need alone can justify the doing of this 
-deed; and let him who does it wantonly, forfeit the 
‘honorable name of sportsman. Packing-out time came 
:all too soon—and what a to-do they made over it! 
“Marin’s painfully elaborated diamond hitch proved to 
ibe a granny’s knot and it worked loose, of course, on 
ithe most tieklish slide on the whole mountain, and 
wenison, camp-kit, fishing tackle and their spare gun 
went sailing down into the gulch. Next, Bob essayed 
ito tighten the hind mule’s girth, whereupon that gentle 
beast reached around and nipped a succulent chunk 
from the region of his short-ribs. Packing is one of 
the fine_arts and good packers are born, not made. 
_ Item: Eternal vigilance is the price of corporal en- 

tirety, when mules are about. 

Once more the buckboard, lightened of all superflu- 
ous dunnage, for a quick homeward run. Once more 
the ever changing panorama of ridge, glade, canyon, 
forest, mountain; the brief noon rest; the starry, silent 
night; the halt for friendly chat with wayfarer bound 
northward; the pause at lonely cabin door to buy 
bread or wild-oat hay. For Rondo’s sake they tarried 
a day at Rowe’s station in Sherwood Valley, where the 
true old dog got his deer and Marin saw his first 
cacomixleas has been told. Then Ukiah; a waiting 
train; anda total cash capital of $2.35! “Wonder if 
he’ll cashiisny check,” mused Marin, dubious, as he 
faced the 4d Vermonter in his little bank. He cashed 
it. “Thiswis scarcely banking, sir,” said Marin, first 
pocketing:the gold. “Young man, banking’s mostly a 
‘knowledge of human nater. When two sech disreputa- 
‘ble-lookin’ ruffiams as you be come inter this bank and 
‘says they’re professional men from the city, I knows 
‘they're tellin’ me the truth. Ef you had come in here 
‘lookin’ peart ‘and wearin’ a stove-pipe, you wouldn’t 
have got a red cent, without full ’dentification. You 
boys has been off on a deer hunt. Used to hunt ’em 
myself when I was sprier.” Truly is there a free- 
masonry in sportscraft! May its spirit flourish! 

Marin. 
to announce the appearance of one of the 
most colossal lies of recent years. The story which the man tells 
is this: He has a farm on the Missouri River bottom, near Elk 
Valley. A week ago the river began to rise, and he saw that his 
land would all be submerged. He transferred his family and also 
his stock and movable property to higher und. ere was 
on: his farm, so he says, exactly two miles of barbed-wire fence. 
It was five-wire fence, and there were 32 barbs to the rod, or a 

nd total of 102,400 barbs. Yet this industrious liar and the 

ired man baited every one of these barbs with a small bit of 
meat. They finished and escaped to the bluffs just as the water 
came up. For twenty-six hours the water remained five feet 
above the top of the fence. Then the river receded, and the man 
went down examined his fence. He found, so he has the 
assurance to say a fish hanging from every barb except three. 


102,397 in There were pickerel, bass, pike, suckers, a 
caiew? other avera: io als each in wei hi 


varieties. ht, 

Oden ane cane eaten aes 
1 man use he 

the three barb which failed to catch any fich.—Ferm and Home. 
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It is our sad du 


‘Camping in Ontario. 


L—A Windy Day. 


THE wind arose in the night; and, becoming very 
strong, it swept through the spruce pines of our island 
with a prolonged “s-s-s-s-swi-i-i-ish” which, though muf- 
fled to softness in the evergreen panoply, yet denoted 
force. This sound and the dashing of the spray against 
the rocks at the water’s edge, were the noises that 
awakened me. Peering from the doorway of our creak- 
ing shack I saw that no light of dawn was visible; yet it 
seemed to me I could detect a grayer shade where the sur- 
face of the lake, my ears told me, was being churned 
into a white froth. When, after a seemingly long period, 
the morning light prevailed, the guide arose and started 
the breakfast fire, with much stamping of boots and 
cracking of wood in reassurance. 

The wind swept in gusts around the shack, blowing 
the camp-fire smoke fiercely about, and playing with the 
flame as if it only wished the guide’s fire was a real forest 
conflagration, or some such wilder and bigger playmate. 
Swift clouds pressed upon each other in a jumbled, free- 
for-all race across the sky; and at odd intervals bursts of 
light from the now risen sun shone through the interstices 
in the cloud panorama, causing the rugged, wind-furrowed 
surface of the lake to give out a weird, unusual glister, 
and calling especial notice to the white trimming upon the 
largest of the dark waves. ‘The old, heavy, fire-formed 
Indian canoe which we had found and tied to our wharf, 
danced about almost as lightly as if it were in the. Happy 
Hunting Grounds obeying the spirit paddle of the red 
man who created it from a tree of the forest. A half 
dozen gulls from the not far distant bay hovered and 
circled over the water, now battling against and now with 
= -wings sailing in long graceful sweeps before the 
gale. 

My companions and I plotted continually how the wind 
might be outwitted. Buoyancy was in our every thought; 
and each of us, before actually launching the canoe, tried 
his muscle successfully in an imaginary battle with the 
waves. Because the canoe is a frail bark there is a 
sprightly satisfaction in feeling it takes one lightly over 
« wave crest, and in having it bound forward in obedience 
to each dip of the paddle. We swept along at a leisurely 
pace in the stiller waters, and then, leaving the shelter of 
the last of the islands in the semi-circular chain that 
stretched part way across the lake, we met the full force 
of the wind with our paddles buried. At moments our 
canoe seemed to stand motionless, and we were almost 
unable to complete the strokes; but once under the shelter 
of the opposite shore, such wind as reached us served 
only to sweep us gracefully before it as it had the gulls. 

We had set our minds this day upon a sheltered little 
lake we knew of, and for this bit of water, which must 
have appeared from the sky like a sleepy eye of the woods, 
we now pointed our canoes. Evidently our plan con- 
flicted with those of a mother loon, for we saw the bird 
swimming about with her young as we entered the lake. 
Immediately the old bird took alarm. She dived quickly 
and reappeared at some distance, calling in a frightened 
tremolo for her offspring. As for that little towsie- 
headed fellow, he seemed to have little of his mother’s 
fear, and allowed us to approach so closely that we de- 
cided to capture him; but lo! when we went nearer, the 
innocent appearing young rascal dived before our eyes 
and was gone. But after some seconds he reappeared be- 
hind us, where he calmly ruffled his young feathers in an 
old fashioned way. 

Fishing upon a windy day from a canoe which rises 
and falls with the frequent swells, which swerves about 
at the mercy of each new gust of wind, and in which one 
must sit patiently and quietly in a cramped position, is 
an occupation which few persons would abandon with re- 
gret after three or four hours of it. Yet, to the zealous 
fisherman and canoeman, it has its fascination, too. The 
strike of a game bass upon a windy day comes always 
as a surprise. The fact that the intervals between strikes 
are long, and that the fisherman is unable to see anything 
below the roily, boiling surface—even the glint of the 
white belly of a fish that is suddenly upturned as it at- 
tempts to take the bait—makes each tug upon the line a 
period of strong recurring interest. And when, after a 
few moments of vigorous battle, the fisherman is able to 
draw a small-mouth bass to the restless surface, where 
the swells at one instant engulf it, so that the fisherman is 
fearful that the fish has thrown the hook, and at another 
instant reveal half of its shining body, so that he is im- 
mediately reassured and begins to gloat over his prize, 
while a companion holds the little scales in readiness to 
weigh the new arrival as soon as it shall have been suc- 
cessfully caught in the dip net, it seems that a veritable 
miracle has been performed. And immediately the won- 
der is how any fish could have found its way in all the 
confusion and turmoil of the water to the bait. 

Our day, even in that partially sheltered lake, was wild 
and reckless enough to try our endurance; but it was 
sweetened with an occasional circumstance of the kind 
which is a fisherman’s moment of triumph, so that our 
net, when we ceased fishing for less active diversion on 
shore, trailed quite low in the water. 

We ate our luncheon near the buildings of a deserted 
lumber camp that we discovered. A dreary place it was! 
Gloomy and forsaken the buildings stood on the shore 
of a little arm of the lake, quite sheltered from the wind. 
The glare of the now brilliant sun made the shadows in 
the open doorways of the neglected cabins seem dark and 
dungeon-like. Peering within we perceived. that certain 
of the narrow passageways between the tiers of rough, 
closely built bunks which lined the walls were strung with 
wires, upon some of which still hung discarded coats and 
trousers and heavy underwear, all appearing as if they 
had been put there at night time to dry, as no doubt they 
criginally had been. At one doorway a furious hissing 
noise that sounded in our ears like nothing we had ever 
heard before caused us to step back in alarm. Conclud- 
ing, upon second thought, that we had disturbed a nest 
of rattlesnakes, we armed ourselves with clubs and crept 
back for a glimpse of the reptiles. The hissing continued 
louder than before; but, as our eyes became accustomed 
to the darkness, we discovered that we had intruded only 
upon a colony of bats, for a number of the little creatures 
could be seen clinging to the walls; and now I knew how 





uncanny had been that noise made by the evil soul of Pro- 
crustes, which “fled forth and went squeaking down to 
hades like a bat into the darkness of a cave.” 

We wandered a distance from the clearing into the 
woods; and stretched ourselves out at full length upon the 
ground near the summit and upon the sheltered side of a 
steep hill. By reaching out our hands we could almost 
touch the top branches of the pines that had their roots 
in the soil of the gully below; and between the upper 
branches of two of the trees we could look as through 
a window out upon the water of our sheltered lake. 

How the wind droned through the forest behind us— 
suggesting sleep. If the woods are more loneiy at one 
time than another, it is when the wind surges through 
them, for though the wind itself is company for a time, 
it is not unlike sweet music heard too long: Either it 
drowns out other sounds entirely or makes them sound 
distant and indistinct, always forcing its own monotonous 
presence in the ears until one is glad to shut them to the 
world and find a more animated presence in dreams. 
When the wind is high the finer voices of the woods are 
hushed. The twitterings, the love notes of the birds, are 
blown skyward as they are uttered, and even the penetrat- 
ing call of the loon in northern woods seems to come 
from a great distance and to sound like a burst of 
Bacchanalian laughter that the wind is tossing riotously 
about, only now and then permitting a few notes to 
reach the earth. The wind, having snatched from one’s 
very ears the pleasant sounds of the forest, seems to say 
in his conceit: “Here am I. Listen to me. Woo-00-00; 
W00-00; W00-00-00.” 

Arousing ourselves finally from the stupor that was upon 
us, we explored the little plateau which stretched back from 
the top of our hill, plucking a few wild gooseberries that 
we found; and several times we came upon fresh evidences 
of deer, and it became plain, upon further investigation, 
that two or three‘of them had spent the night there. Per- 
haps, even at that moment, they were near at hand, for 
cne may somtimes walk within a few rods of them and 
know nothing of their presence—such is the cunning of 
the deer, which has sense enough to save itself needless 
exertion when it perceives that it is not seen. Our pulses 
were quickened even by the thought that deer had been in 
that place the night previous, and by the thought that we 
were able to look out through the tree tops from one of 
their own retreats upon scenes which must have been 
their daily morning inspiration. 

Warned at last by the waning sun, we launched our 
canoes with reluctance. When we entered the big open 
lake the wind swept upon us almost overwhelmingly, 
but by hugging the shore and landing frequently we crept 
campward, spurred with haunting visions of a supperless 
night in the woods. Yet there was pleasure in the strug- 
gle. Kneeling with our backs against the canoe’s braces 
we looked straight upon every oncoming wave with 
thrills of joy and confidence. And our canoes rode each 
swell with a grace that belongs wholly to their kind, al- 
though one’s prow rose now high out of the water and 
now seemed, for an instant, about to plunge beneath the 
surface. Our clothing, to be sure, was wet when we 
reached camp, and our appetites were keen; but we found 
the guide standing there before our home-like appearing 
shack waiting to put the finishing touches upon a bounti- 
ful supper. He smiled affably, and, pointing with a fork 
toward the reddening sunset, said: “Bad wind to-day. 
Good day to-morrow, maybe.” Mitton Marks. 


When I Am Gone. 


Wuen I am gone whom would I have come round, 
To make things cheerful near my grassy mound? 
eae | 
I'll tell you what would best 
Become my place of rest: 7 
Let my loved favorites of the field and air, 
And circling forest, often visit there. 


The lonesome turtle-dove 

There call unto his love 
At early morn, at noon or eventide, 
Until his truant mate flies to his side. 


The robin there be seen 

Hopping o’er the green, — 
And stately field-lark sing ‘his morning song, 
And yellow-hammer, too, come lumb’ring ‘long. 


There from bush to» bush 

Should flit the gifted thrush, 
Rich music make. The sweet-voiced catbird, too, 
Should sing his loye-song there the whole day through. 


And in the tall trees near 

One frequently should hear 
The noisy blackbird calling to his mate 
In early spring, at morn or evening late. 


And there should sometimes come 
And sit and beat his drum, 
The gaudy woodpecker, as if he would 
Awake to life the sleeper if he could. 


And on some neighboring tree 

A visitor should be 
The old black crow, and, as he’s wont to do, 
Look round awhile and caw a time or two. 


Then when the twilight comes, 
And the whirring beetle hums, 
I hope from out the wood the owl will fly, 
And sound his doleful note near where I lie. 


And slyly creeping out 

From the stubble roundabout, 
Bob White should come and perch and whistle there 
In that lone place unto his lady fair. 


The red-bird and the jay 

I know will pick a day, 
And from the thicket come to visit me, 
And hop and fly about from tree to tree. 


There one should often hear 
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That little creature queer, 
The humming-bird, as busy as a bee, 
Darting ’mongst the blooming shrubbery. 
Ree. 


In gay and joyous spring, . 
The oriole should bring 

His lady there to hang her nest on high 

In some tall tree not far from where I lie. 


And on a cloudy day 

The chittering swallows, they, 
When the rain is gone, should fly about my mot 1d, 
Sailing swiftly low down near the ground. 


And when the night is near, 
The bull-bat should appear, 

And fly around upon expansive wing 
About the place where I am slumbering. 
In snowy winter time 
Should frequent there and climb 

About the branches of the trees and sit 
And pick the bark, sapsucker and tomtit. 
tac. 
And one should come there, too, 
The little sparrow, who 
Delights to flit around in playful rout, 
Clinging to the weed-stalks roundabout. 


When come the snow and sleet, 
The snow-bird, too, should greet 
The winter sparrow there, and there also 
Pay his respects, the little Eskimo. 
bz. 
From early spring until 
The frost is on the hill, 
While other warblers wonder at his power, 
The mockingbird should sing there hour by hour. 


In summer time the shrike, 

Upon a mullin-spike, 
Should sit not far away and look as though 
He’d lost a friend in him that lieth low. 


And on the approach of night, 
His solitary flight 
The heron oft will bend o’er field and dell 
To pass the place where I am resting well. 


The rain-crow he should fly, 

When it is hot and dry 
In summer time, to some treetop that’s green 
And croak for rain to come refresh the scene. 


When the moonlight’s over all, 

The whippoorwill should call, 
Close by my grave his mate across the hill, 
Or in the grove along the rippling rill. 


If, then, when I am gone 

None come to look upon 
My grave but loved ones who bemoan my fall, 
And these dear friends, what matters it at all? 
F. A. McGuire. _ 


Missouri. Af) 





Reforestation. 


A paper by Chas. Cristadoro, of St. Paul, read befofe the Ameri- 
can Forestry Congress, Minneapolis, Aug. 25, 1903. 


Less than ten years ago when one referred to forestry 
there was but a single stereotyped response: “What is 
forestry? What do you mean by it?” 

The explanation that forestry in a broad sense meant 
firstly, the preservation of timber by intelligent and con- 
servative lumbering, and, secondly, the perpetuation of 
the same through reforestation, brought forth a smile 
and oftener a loud laugh, and, strange to say, the man 
laughing loudest and longest was the one most interested 
—the lumberman himself. 

But, “tempora mutanter et nos mutamur in illis,’” and 
certainly things are different to-day, for forestry has 
come to stay for all time, and is already recognized 
broadly throughout the land. Those who best understand 
its meaning deeply regret that it was not better appre- 
ciated twenty years ago. 

But a few years ago some broad minded members of 
the Minnesota Federation of Women’s Clubs visited the 
Chippewa Indian Reservation in northern Minnesota, 
and, after spending a few days in the vicinity of Cass 
and Leech lakes, as they turned their faces homeward, 
exclaimed: “Why cannot these beautiful forests be pre- 
served for the people?” And suiting the action to the 
word they went about the work of preserving a part of 
these thousands of acres of crystal waters and virgin 
pines. 

The history of their work can be written in a few 
words. Ridicule and opposition came from all directions, 
especially from some lumbermen and a few of those de- 
pending for their political welfare upon the campaign 
funds contributed by the lumbermen. 

It was a.long and stubborn fight. Appeals to the 
Legislature, to the Representatives of the State of Min- 
nesota, to the public through the press, and to men of 
prominence, were made, but only to be met in most cases 
with scant consideration. 

But the good work was pushed forward in the face of 
the fact that it was seemingly a crime in the eyes of the 
opposition to attempt to preserve a pine tree or to suggest 
the planting of one to replace the one cut down. 

As one of our Representatives put it: “The forests 
have no other use than to be cut up into lumber, and 
the speedier it is done the better for all concerned.” 
Certainly a case of “after us, the deluge!” 

The fight was a bitter and stubborn one, but daily new 
friends of forestry were made and the cause of forestry 
grew apace. 

One obstacle after another was overcome, and the op- 
ponents of tree preservation and reproduction laughed 
less and grew more and more concerned. 

To ride roughshod over the sentiment that had been 
created was out of the question. It had come to a point 
where the opposition had to listen. 

And finally the Morris bill, which gave to the people 





for all time many thousands of acres of virgin pine, and 
in addition many more for the purposes of reforestation, 
was proposed and e a law. Thus will be per- 
petuated the name of one who bitterly fought the cause 
of forestry and reforestation in Minnesota from its 
inception. 

Now that the wedge of forestry has been driven in Wwe 
must go apace. Reforestation of cut-over and other 
wise unproductive lands should be the question of the 
day in Minnesota. 

Where pine trees once grew they can be made to grow 
again. Soil that has once produced pine trees will some- 
times grow nothing else. Heavily bouldered and stony 
land that once supported extensive forests of red or 
Norway pine can be made to produce its like again. 

Unfortunately pine farming and wheat farming sug- 
gest varying temporal propositions. It takes eighty years 
ae one crop and but a few months to produce the 
other. 

And what will the pine farmer do and how will he raise 
the funds to meet his taxes annually while his crop is 
maturing? A Morgan, a Rockefeller and a Gould, we 
think, would balk on a proposition that meant a steady 
outlay for eighty years before a dividend was declared. 

Therefore how can we have reforestation? The State 
might go into the pine raising industry, and it certainly 
would be a good investment for the State. And yet with- 
out going into the business itself it can help others who 
are willing to do so. 

There are those who, if the taxes were waived by the 
State on their cut-over lands, might reforest them. To 
exact taxes on agriculturally worthless cut-over pine 
lands is to have them abandoned to the State to lie dor- 
mant and unproductive, a condition that carries no 
meaning of economy with it. 

For years we have been ‘told that our white pine 
stumpage was growing less and less, and in so many 
years it would be gone. We have heard it so often that 
it has been like the cry of “Wolf! Wolf!” Yet the white 
pine sun is fast setting beyond the horizon of Minnesota. 
Her days of magnificent cork pine trees are gone to re- 
turn, let us hope, perhaps again to a limited extent, under 
reforestation. ; 

The dismantled lumber mills along the greatest logging 
water way the world has ever knewn only too surely tell 
the tale. There are fewer mills running every year, and 
the cut is growing less and less. 

The millions that have been made in the white pine 
forests of Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota are to- 
day seeking investment among the giant firs, spruces and 
redwoods of the coast.and among the cypress and yellow 
pine of the South. There are no more great solid bodies 
ot white pine for sale within the former white pine belt. 

That there is a crying need for reforestation within 
the States above mentioned cannot be questioned. 

As an illustration of the advance in forestry, there are 
cne hundred students following it up to-day as a profes- 
sion and life work where there was one ten years ago. 

The very men who only a short time ago smiled at the 
mere suggestion of forestry are to-day employing these 
selfsame visionary and theoretical ‘foresters to tell them 
how to best handle their yet standing timber. : 

Forestry has not only come to stay, but to grow until 
the sentiment has reached that point when it will be con- 
sidered a blunder not to plant a fresh pine aside the one 
just cut down. So may it be. 





A Morning with the Squeteague. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Being on leave of absence revisiting the scenes of 
mv boyhood, I received an invitation to visit a dear 
friend living in Providence; and, as an extra induce- 
ment, among other things, he said that we would go 
down the bay and fish for squetague; he also said, “Be 
sure and bring Willie’—my son, aged fourteen. This 
friend, whom, for convenience, we will call the Doctor, 
is a prince of good fellows, bright, merry and generous 
almost to a fault. I had neither seen him nor his sur- 
roundings for ten long years, and I hastened to accept 
his invitation; and, profiting by Mr. Christadoro’s ad- 
vice, I took “the boy along.” 

Omitting other details of the visit, I will commence 
the narrative of our trip down the bay after the squit. 
After an absence of ten years I was surprised to find 
how convenient and comfortable everything has become 
as regards travel, especially on short trips about New 
England. Electric cars have wholly reorganized local 
traffic. We left the Doctor’s house one evening be- 
tween 8 and 9 o'clock, neatly dressed, and carrying with 
us nothing but a basket of bait—live shrimp, dried and 
packed in sawdust. We might have caught the bait 
ourselves, if we had worked hard enough, but it seems 
that procuring bait is a greater undertaking than using 
it after it has been secured. The Doctor’s professional 
duties would scarcely admit of his absence long enough 
both to catch and then use the bait; and as for Willie 
and myself, we were landlubbers from St. Louis, who, 
if sent for shrimp, would have known no better than 
to have gone to the nearest fancy grocery and pur- 
chased a can of Barataria shrimp—the kind that has a 
picture of a red lobster on the label. So the Doctor 
procured the bait from an expert; it was abundant 
and just what was needed. In addition to the bait we 
also carried a loaf of fresh bread. I have spent most 
of my hunting and fishing life on the plains of the 
West, when it was necessary, upon going out for a day 
or two’s sport, not only to provide upon starting 
everything that could be needed for the entire trip, but 
also the mules and wagons. wherewith to carry it; 
the Doctor’s preparations consequently struck me as 
rather simple. I offered no suggestions, however, and 
awaited developments. We soon took an electric car 
that carried us swiftly to a point about ten miles down 
Narragansett Bay, called Oakland Beach. The car was 
spacious, comfortable and even elegant; one might al- 
most suppose himself en route to a presidential in- 
auguration instead of on a simple fishing trip. The 
only objection I can find with its service is the fre- 
quency with which the conductor came around and 
exacted nickels from the passengers. There is cer- 
tainly room for improvement in respect. 


‘ 


About 9:30 we got out at a little station with a minia- 
ture grocery beside it. We, that is, the Doctor, pure 
chased a few potatoes, he then led the way in the dark 
across a field, and in a few moments we brought up at 
the clubhouse of the Oakland Beach Fishing Associa- 
tion. This clubhouse was a very small, unpretentious 
affair, but possessed the merit of having all that is ever 
required A it by the six members composing the club, 
and nothing else. In order to secure this desirable 
end, I doubt not, more real thought and care had been 
devoted to its arrangement than had been bestowed 
upon some larger and more pretentious affairs. Upon 
the Doctor’s lighting up, we found ourselves in an un- 
finished frame room, about ten by fourteen, contain- 
ing a small cook stove and furniture, table and chairs, 
well-filled cupboard and lockers, while on the ceiling 
joists above rested oars, rudders, rods, landing nets, 
gaffs and similar appliances; and still above, drawn up 
by neat little pulleys and cords, hung anchors, coils of 
rope, bait nets, fish bags and I know not what. Just 
off the main room opened two little alcoves, each con- 
taining a tier of two bunks well supplied with bedding, 
and a wardrobe fitted up with everything necessary to 
be worn while fishing, from rubber boots and slickers 
to old clothes and palm hats; so one had only to lay 
aside the neat dress worn down on the journey and put 
on one suitable to the occasion from the many at hand, 
A porch ran along the water side of the house; about 
six paces from the porch was Greenwich Bay, and be- 
tween the two was a neat block of the proper size 
for dressing fish. Into the bay, for a short distance, 
projected a little boat pier, safely anchored beyond the 
pier were boats of various kinds, and a short distance 
behind the house commence the cottages of the sum- 
mer dwellers, where fresh water for the club is ob- 
tained. In order to gain a little time for the morning 
we got out our rods, jointed them, seated the reels and 
rigged the tackle; we then turned in. About this time 
a gentle rain commenced, and I don’t know when I 
have been so pleasantly lulled to sleep as I was then 
by the patter on the low roof after our preparations 
were complete for fishing in the morning. 


The Doctor’s alarm clock summoned us at 4:30 the 
next day; we found the morning still and cloudy, but 
the rain had ceased. A fire was soon burning in the 
cook stove, and, while waiting for water to boil, the 
Doctor secured a boat from its anchorage, brought it 
alongside the pier, and bailed out the water from the 
last night’s and previous rains, and we then placed in 
it our oars, tackle, bait, etc. We then made coffee and 
took a simple breakfast of bread and butter, corned 
beef and coffee with condensed milk, all of these stores 
except the bread coming from the lockers of the club- 
house. Breakfast over, we lost no time in embark- 
ing and getting under way. The boat was rigged for 
four oars, and Willie, having a great desire to learn 
to row, seized one pair while the Doctor took the other. 
The pull was two or three miles against the tide, and 
the boy picked up some idea of rowing, but, I fear, at 
the expense of the genial Doctor’s, who had probably 
to furnish all the motive power and dodge Willie’s 
oars besides. We reached the vicinity of the Black 
Buoy, and baited up about six o’clock. The Doctor 
said that courtesy to his guests would not permit him 
to catch a fish till each of us had taken one. so he pot- 
tered about, showing us what to do and adjusting the 
boat, till soon Willie’s reel burst forth into song. 
The Doctor gave the little fellow a few hints on man- 
aging his fish, and in course of time he had it alongside, 
and I laid down my rod and landed it with the net. 
It was a fine squeteague, and two to three pounds in 
weight, and lively enough on the hook. The little fel- 
low had kept his wits about him, and had done very 
well with his first fish and felt a pardonable pride in its 
capture. While I was helping him to get his hook 
clear and baited again, my reel was set in motion with 
life, and in due season I landed my first squeteague. 

For the information of unlearned readers like myself, 
I will explain that a squeteague or squit, a weakfish, and 
a sea trout are one and the same thing, squeteague be- 
ing the old Indian name, the term weakfish being given 
doubtless on account of their mouths being easily torn 
out when hooked, and the term sea trout on account 
of a kind of lustrous marking, in appearance something 
like that of a trout, though they bear no relation to the 
family Salmo. 


His guests having acquitted themselves fairly credit- 
ably, the Docter set about fishing himself, and from 
then on till about nine o’clock business was good and 
we had about all the sport we could utilize.. We used 
short Bristol bait rods with click reels; the tide run- 
ning by kept our lines flat as we paid them out from 
the reel a little at a time with our hands, to some- 
thing like forty feet; the click was of assistance when 
a fish was hooked, sometimes we further retarded his 
efforts by a regulated thumb pressure on the reel; our 
hooks were well baited with two or three live shrimp 
each. The fish bit well and we caught a fair propor- 
tion of them. It usually happened that we all three 
got bites about the same time, due, I suppose, to the 

sh passing in the vicinity of our boat in small groups. 
Almost every time I laid down my rod to help the boy 
land a fish, I would get a good one: hooked on my own 
tackle; and all I would have to do would be to land 
him. This might be regarded as a reward for my 
paternal efforts to help my boy along, but I can’t con- 
sider it very complimentary to my skill as a fisher- 
man, the fish eng, to catch themselves better than 
I could catch them. The Doctor seemed to know all 
the arts for luring the fish to their destruction. He 
chummed them sometimes with bait and sometimes with 
sand, which he called economical bait; when they would 
no longer take the bait at the surface, he provided 
sinkers for our tackle, and we were soon catching them 
just as readily from a greater depth. In fact, while 
fishing with him, it seemed rather a simple thing to 
catch a good string of squeteague. 

About 9 o’clock our interest began to flag, and the 
Doctor pulled up his anchor and told me to lift in the 
fish bag: we had kept this on the outside of the boat 
in the water so as to keep the fish alive and fresh, and 
_as we have made no count while fishing, we had no ac- 
curate idea as to the number taken. i over, 
seized the sack, and endeavored to lift it into the boat, 
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but without avail; the Doctor then came to my assist- 
ance, and our united efforts succeeded in getting it 
out of the water and over the side—it must have 
weighed well on to a hundred pounds. We had observed 
a couple of other boats fishing in our vicinity, so we 
rowed over to the first one and asked, “What luck?” 
They had caught but one fish. We still had consider- 
able bait left, which the Doctor bestowed upon them, 
receiving very grateful expressions in return. We asked 
them if they didn’t want some fish. They admitted 
that they should like some but hesitated to accept any. 
The Doctor thereupon commenced throwing them one 
at a time into their boat and told them to stop him 
when they had enough. After the eighth had been 
thrown they declared they would not accept another 
one, so we rowed away, leaving three very grateful 
fishermen behind us. 

We then pulled up to within hailing, distance of the 
next boat and asked its occupants—a lady and gentle- 
man—if they didn’t want some fish. I suppose they 
misunderstood our motive, as the man replied rather 
stiffly that they preferred to catch their fish, or words 
of similar purport. We, nevertheless, pulled alongside 
their boat, and a glance showed that they had not 
only caught none at all, but had their tackle so fouled 
on their centerboard below the boat as to appear very 
doubtful about their getting it free again. We took 
three nice fish from our bag and tossed them over 
into the stranger’s boat, telling them if they didn’t 
want to keep them to throw them overboard, as they 
were still alive and would probably not be wasted. This 
was too much for them, and both occupants thanked us 
cordially and said they thought now their bad luck 
would change. 

The algebraic resultant of the combined efforts of 
Willie and the Doctor at the oars finally brought us 
to the clubhouse. It was a good, long pull under any 
circumstances, and I fear it was somewhat lengthened 
by the boy’s nautical ambition. The Doctor, howeve:. 
was game, he insisted on the boy’s being permitted to 
row, and protested against my spelling him at the oars; 
but he, nevertheless, looked relieved when he was final- 
ly at the house. As soon as we got the boat and tackle 
cleaned up and put away, we pitched in and dressed the 
fish nicely and packed them for the trip home. A 
count showed us still with thirty nice ones in our pos- 
session, thus giving us forty-one for the morning’s 
score. We now re-kindled our fire, selected the small- 
est of our fish, and cooked a dinner fit for sportsmen, 
and then sat down and did justice to it. 

While we were dressing our fish, a cat, belonging to 
a solitary resident of a nearby cottage, came up to 
where we were at work and annoyed us considerably 
by constantly reaching up and clawing us. We put 
her away gently a few times, but it did no good. 
Finally the Doctor picked her up and tossed her a 
considerable distance to his rear. He didn’t hurt her 
any, but she unluckily fell into the briny deep and got 
pretty wet. When she came out she rolled in the 
sand, and, between the sand and the water together, 
she was an unusual object to behold. Unfortunately 
for the harmony of the camp, her owner appeared 
about that time, and, seeing his pet in so bedraggled 
a condition, inferred, I suppose, that we had endeav- 
ored to do him an injury, and at once opened a debate 
with us upon the subject. It developed, during the 
conversation that followed, that the Doctor is as good 
at talking as he is at fishing, and the other party with- 
drew from the scene. This detail has but little to do 
with the fishing, and I mention it merely on account of 
the amusement it afforded the junior member of our 
party. Boys seem to love a quarrel, and I doubt not 
to Willie this was by far the most pleasant part of the 
trip. 

After dinner we cleaned up everything and put it 
away nicely in its place, dressed ourselves for the city 
again, locked the clubhouse, and, taking our burden 
of fish, wended our way across the field to the electric 
station, and were glad enough when we reached it. 
We reached home about 1 P. M., tired and happy, and 
spent the remainder of the afternoon in remembering 
grateful friends. Ws. F. Friynn. 

Woopsrock, Conn, Aug 20, 


- The Zebrula vs. the Mule. 


Ricnwarp GuNTHER, Consul-General at Frankfort, 
writes: German papers say the mule will probably be 
replaced in the twentieth century by a more efficient 
animal, as it has been demonstrated that the mule, the 
cross between horse and donkey, is inferior to the 
cross between horse and zebra. 

Formerly the opinion prevailed that the zebra was 
almost extinct. The opening up of Africa, particularly 
the eastern part, reveals these fine animals in large 
numbers. 

Compared with horses and cattle, they possess pecu- 
liar advantages, as they are immune against the very 
dangerous horse disease of Africa and also against 
the deathly “tsetse” fly. The question was, therefore, 
raised whether the zebra could not take the place of 
the mule, commonly used in the Tropics. The greatest 
credit with reference to the solution of this problem is 
due to Prof. Cossar Ewart, who has been trying since 
I to produce crosses between horses and zebras, 
with a view to developing an animal superior in every 
respect to the mule. 

Three species of zebras still exist in Africa: the so- 
called “Grevy” zebra, on the high plateaus of Schoa; 
the common or mountain zebra, formerly found every- 
where in South Africa; and the “Burchell” zebra, still 
frequently found. 

Prof. Ewart produced crosses from mares of different 
breeds and zebra stallions of the Burchell kind. The 
offspring is called zebrula, and on account of its form 
and general bodily condition—especially the hardness 
of che hoofs—is specially adapted for all transport 
work heretofore performed by mules. The zebrula is 
much livelier than the mule and at least as intelligent. 

The Indian Government has already experimented 
with zebrulas for transporting mountain artillery at 
Quetta. peri. ant 

In. Germany much interest in this animal is mani- 
fested, The well-known Hagenbeck is experimenting 





in this direction and intends to introduce the zebrula 
into Germany and America. The zoological garden 
at Berlin possesses some very fine specimens. The 
zebra stripes. are often well preserved, while the under- 
tone of the skin is generally that of the mother. A 
full-grown zebrula is 14 hands high and the girdle cir- 
cumference about 160 centimeters (63 inches). 

_ The experiments so far have been so successful that 
it is predicted that the zebrula during the présent cén- 
tury will completely supersede the mule. 


The Monkeys Counted to Three. 


But as regards animals being able to count, a case 
once came under my notice where it was proved that 
monkeys could count up to three, but no further. A 
Colonel Bowker, one of Natal’s most enlightened and en- 
thusiastic naturalists, was once staying at an hotel near 
Durban, close to which was an oblong patch cleared in the 
bush and planted with mealies, which were ripe, the stalks 
being higher than a man’s head. Monkeys were annoy- 
ing the proprietor by making excursions from the bush 
into the field, and throwing down about fifty times as 
many cobs as they tackled internally. Colonel Bowker, 
who firmly believed that moneys could only count up to a 
certain number, took three friends with him into the field 
with guns, openly. Naturally the monkeys were not tak- 
ing any lead just then. But shortly one man walked 
out with his gun over his shoulder, and made straight for 
the hotel; a second did ditto; and then a third. Then 
the monkeys went for that mealie patch, with, of course, 
the inevitable result, that some of them did not leave it! 
—The Asian. 


Rhode Island Agricultural Report. 


Part II. of the Fifteenth Annual Report of the Rhode 
Island Agricultural Experiment Station, covering the 
years I90I-1902, shows the work done at this station in 
the line of horticultural investigation; and, under the 
Biological Division, in the investigation of various prob- 
lems which have to do with poultry. Rhode Island has 
long been a poultry State—celebrated especially for its 
turkeys—but within the past few years these fowls have 
been attacked by various diseases which are as yet little 
understood. If the investigations of the Biological Sur- 
vey should succeed in discovering the causes of these 
diseases and their remedies, it will have performed great 
service not only for Rhode Island, but for other States. 


Glatuyal History. 
_—— 
Our Batrachians and Reptiles —VII. 


Amonc vertebrated animals the Testudinata or turtles 
are as readily recognized by their shell-covered bodies 
and toothless, horn-covered jaws as the birds are by their 
feathers or the mammals by their hair. As inhabitants 
of the fresh waters of streams, ponds, and lakes, as well 
as the dry land and the coasts of the oceans and bays, 
they are common enough in most parts of our country 
to be well known to every one. Even in the larger cities 
they are frequently seen, for they are sent to market in 
great quantities. In fact, the demand for some species 
has become so great that they are being rapidly exter- 
minated, and they are really more easily found in some 
of the larger markets than they are in their native haunts. 

As has just been remarked, the most distinctive char- 
acteristic of the turtles is the shell, but as the reader 
is probably aware, this is subject to a great deal of varia- 
tion. In all cases it covers the body both above and be- 
low, the upper portion (carapace) and the under portion 
(plastron) being united at the sides so as to leave, in 
front and behind, wide apertures. through which the 
limbs, head and tail are extended. 

In the great majority of turtles the shell is composed 
of bone overlaid with plates of horny material. The 
bony framework of the carapace consists of the dorsal 
vertebrz, the much expanded ribs and a number of der- 
mal ossifications around the margin. The plastron con- 
sists of the modified clavicles and a few dermal ossifica- 
tions. Upon the bone is a layer of skin containing blood 
vessels and upon this rest the horny plates. Of the latter 
there are in the carapace three rows of large plates, the 
median row being known as the vertebrals, and the lateral 
ones as the costals, and a marginal row of small plates 
called the marginals. On the plastron there are two 
rows of plates, and on the bridge which connects the 
plastron and carapace are a few others. 

In the leatherback turtles of the ocean and the soft- 
shell turtles of the fresh waters the shell is leathery and 
flexible, and is not covered with horny plates. The 
underlying bony framework of the soft-shell turtles is 
very much like that of the hard-shelled turtles, but in 
the leatherback the ribs and backbone do not enter into 
the structure of the carapace, and to compensate for the 
deficiency there is a sort of mosaic of small polygonal 
pieces of bone forming a false roof over the rest of the 
skeleton. 

Unfortunately there is no set of common names which 
can be applied with any degree of certainty to the three 
groups indicated in the preceding paragraphs. It is gen- 
erally supposed that turtles, tortoises, and terrapins differ 
in some way from each other, and some of our diction- 
aries have attempted to show to which group each name 
should be applied. The name tortoise has been limited 
to the terrestrial forms, turtle to the aquatic species, and 
terrapin to those which are semi-aquatic, but both in 
popular and scientific literature as well as in common 
parlance the distinction has never been observed. The 
name tortoise comes from an old French word meaning 
twisted and alludes to the crooked, club-like legs of the 
common land tortoise of Europe. Turtle is probably 
a corruption of tortoise. Terrapin is apparently an 
American Indian word, and probably was first applied to 
the species now known as the diamond-back terrapin. 

By whatever name they are known, our turtles or tor- 
toises or terrapins are an exceedingly interesting group 
of animals, and deserve far more attention than is gen- 
erally given to them. They are a difficult group to study, 
and there are not many collections complete enough to be 











attractive to the few scientists who are interested in them. 
The last general work on our American turtles was writ- 
ten by Prof. Agassiz, of Harvard University, and was 
published over forty years ago. Since that time our 
knowledge of these creatures has increased considerably, 
but as yet no one has placed it within reach of the be- 
ginner. 

By most zoologists the following three groups or sub- 
orders are recognized in the Testudinata: 

1. The Athece, including the leatherback turtle. 

2. The Thecophora, including all the hard-shelled 
turtles. 

3. The Trionychia, including the soft-shelled turtles. 

_ So far as is known, the first sub-order has but a single 

living representative, the great leatherback turtle 
(Dermatochelys coriacea). It is apparently an inhabi- 
tant of the high seas, coming to the land only to lay its 
eggs. During the breeding season it is said to be--not 
uncommon on some of the West Indies, but along our 
own coasts it is very rare, and is seldom captured. It is 
of no commercial value, and its large size leads the fisher- 
man who finds a stray individual in his nets to liberate it 
rather than take the trouble to send it to some museum. 
The total length of a full grown specimen may be as 
much as eight feet and the weight over a ton. The 
species may be recognized at once by the leathery shell, 
by the limbs which are developed as flippers instead of 
feet for walking, and by the strongly ridged shell, the 
carapace having seven large longitudinal ridges and the 
plastron five. The shell is shield shaped, rounded in 
front and pointed behind, and in life is said to be mottled 
with black and yellow. Other common names for this 
animal are luth, trunk turtle, trunk back, and lyre turtle, 
the latter name having reference to the myth that the 
shell of one of these turtles was used by Mercury in the 
construction of his lyre. 

In the suborder 7hecophora, about two hundred and 
fifty species of turtles are included, and these are divided 
into nine or ten families. In the United States there are 
about fifty species representing five of the nine families. 
As stated before, all of these turtles have solid shells 
covered with plates of horn. In all the families which 
occur within our limits the head can be withdrawn into 
the shell and when in this position the neck is“bent into 
a vertical @s-shaped curve, thus contrasting with cer- 
tain families of turtles found in other parts of the world 
in which the neck bends sideways, the © -shaped 
curve being horizontal. 

In giving English names to the families of turtles 
which occur in North America we are again beset with 
difficulty, for in different parts of the country the same 
turtles will be found to have entirely different names, the 
name mud turtle, for example, being applied in some 
places to the snapping turtles, and in others to any turtle 
which happens to live in muddy places. With a little 
care, however, the following list can be understood: 

1. The sea turtles, family Cheloniide. 

2. The snapping turtles, family Chelydride. 

3. The mud turtles, family Kinostermde. 

4. The pond turtles, family Emydide. 

5. The land turtles, family Testudinide. 

The sea turtles may be instantly recognized by their 
oar-like flippers in which there is no external trace of 
toes, except one or two nails or claws. The carapace is 
shield-shaped, rounded in front and pointed behind, broad 





Fig. 1—The Tortoise-Shell Turtle. 


and flat and highest near the head. The common repre- 
sentatives of this group are the loggerhead turtle, the 
hawksbill turtle or tortoise-shell turtle, and the green 
turtle. The first and last of these may be known by the thin 
plates of the carapace which do not overlap to any great 
extent, in contrast with the second, in which the plates 
are thick and on the carapace overlap like the shingles on 
a roof. The loggerhead may be known by the very large 
and heavy head and the fact that the lower jaw has a 
smooth cutting edge. The tortoise shell turtle furnishes 
the tortoise shell of commerce; the other two, and espe 
cially the green turtle. are much used for food. 

The family Chelydride is represented by two species, 
the common snapping turtle and the alligator snapping 
turtle. The former is distributed from the Canadian 
lakes east of the Rocky Mountains, through the United 
States to Central or South America; the latter occurs 
in the basin of the Mississippi River as far north as 
southern Indiana. Both are large and repulsive looking 
beasts, with comparatively small shells, large heads and 
long tails. They may be easily known by the fact that 
the tail is about as long as the shell. They are savage.in 
disposition, and their unusually strong jaws are efficient 
weapons of offense and defense. When attacked they 
usually make little effort to retreat, but rear themselves 
high on their legs and lunge forward, closing the jaws 
with a snap. 
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The common snapping turtle or snapper (Chelydra 
serpentina) is so well known as to require no descrip- 


tion. Probably every boy and man who has lived near the 


coast or any fresh water has participated in the capture 
of one of these animals, and is well aware of its vicious-, 
ness. The tenacity with which it will hang on to an ob- 
ject that it has bitten is also well known, but that it will 
not let go until there is thunder is a saying for which 
the author hesitates to vouch. The alligator snapper, 
apparently a rather uncommon animal, looks very much 
like its more abundant relative, but reaches a much 
larger size, and has a much larger and stronger head. In 
the United States National Museum there is a specimen 
of this species, said to be the largest on record, which 
measures 5 feet 4 inches in length, and which weighed 
155 pounds. In speaking of the alligator snapper, Prof. 





Fig. 2.—The Snapping Turtle (Chelydra serpentina). 


Agassiz says: “They are as ferocious as the wildest 
beasts of prey, but the slowness of their motions, their 
inability to repeat the attack immediately, their awkward- 
ness in attempting to recover their balance when they 
have missed their object, their haggard look, and the 
hideous appearance of their gaping mouth, constitute at 
such times a picture as ludicrous as it is fearful and re- 
volting. Their strength is truly wonderful. I have seen 
a large specimen bite off a piece of plank more than an 
incl .«ick. They take hold of a stick with such tenacity 
that they may be carried for a considerable distance sus- 
pended to it free above the ground. Fishes and young 
ducks are their ordinary prey. They lay from twenty 
to forty or more roui.d eggs only about the size of a 
small walnut, in holes; which they dig in sloping banks 
not far from the water.” 

The mud turtle, family Kinosternide, as regards size, 
stand at the opposite extreme from the snapping turtles, 
none of the three or four species attaining a length of 
over six inches. In all the mud turtles the carapace is 
rather narrow and high, the outline usually rising toward 
the back of the shell so that the bulk of the body is be- 
hind the middle. In the genus Kinosternon the front 
and back of the plastron are movable on the middle por- 
tion so that the shell can be closed. In the genus Aromo- 
chelys, which contains the turtles commonly known 
as stink pots or skill pots, from their disagreeable odor, 
the shell cannot be so closed. In both genera there are 
twenty-three small plates around the margin of the cara- 








Fig. 3—The Painted Turtle (Chrysemys picta). 
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pace, as against twenty-five in the families which follow. 
They are said by Agassiz to lay from three to five eggs 
in holes dug near the water’s edge. 

In the family Emydide, to which the name pond turtles 
has been given, there may be found an almost unbroken 
series leading from species which are strictly aquatic to 
others which are as strictly terrestrial in their habits. 
In the aquatic species the feet are broadly webbed and 
paddle-like, but in the terrestrial species they are hardly 
at all webbed, and are fitted for progression on land only. 
In all the species there are twenty-five plates around the 
margin of the carapace, and there are twelve plates on 
the plastron. A very common representative of this 
family in the eastern portion of the United States is the 
painted turtle, Chrysemys picta. It is an aquatic animal 
with a comparatively flat carapace very prettily marked 
with dark green, yellow, and red. It is most often seen 
perched on some log or stone above the water where it 
can enjoy the warmth of the sun, but never so far away 
that it cannot plunge instantly into the safe retreat on the 
approach of danger. Their food consists of insects, fish, 
frogs or worms; in fact, almost any animal’ diet which it 
can capture. The species lays about seven e less than 
three-fourths of an inch long in holes which it digs in the 


banks. These hatch in six or seven 4 
go at once into the water. The growth is very uniform 
for the first few years, but later becomes rather irregular. 
In any case it is very slow, a specimen twenty-five years 
old and still growing measuring only five inches in length. 
The age in this species, and in most others as well, may 
be determined roughly by counting the concentric ridges 
on the plates of the carapace, but: with advancing age 
these become indistinct, and at length disappear. For the 
winter the painted turtle digs a hole in the bank or 
buries itself in the mud at the bottom of the water and 
remains in hibernation until spring is well advanced. It 
is stated that this turtle, like some others, has a voice, a 
shrill chirp, which is uttered —S breeding season, 
probably to attract a mate. In the Mississippi Valley and 
further to the westward the painted turtle is represented 
by other species of the genus Chrysemys, which differ 
from it in the arrangement of the plates on the shell, the 
proportions, and colors, but which are essentially like it 
in habits. 

In the salt marshes along the sea shore from Buzzard’s 
Bay to southern Texas the famous diamond-back terra- 
pin is found. It was fomerly extremely abundant in the 
Chesapeake Bay, and Chesapeake terrapin, as they were 
commonly called, set the price in all the eastern markets, 
but the persistent pursuit of the animals and the bar- 
barous method of catching and imprisoning the females 
has nearly exterminated the native diamond-backs, and 
the Chesapapeke Bay supply is kept up by importations 
from the south. A terrapin farm, if properly conducted, 





Fig. 4.—The Soft Shell Turtle (Aspidonectis spinifer). 


could probably be made a very profitable investment, for 
in captivity the females produce eggs in abundance, and 
the eggs hatch without difficulty. The care of the young 
is the only serious problem apparently, for if put back 
into the water with the adults they are never seen again. 

Another extremely interesting group belonging to this 
family are the box turtles, ae to the genus ter- 
rapin, some three of four species of which inhabit the 
eastern half of the United States. They are strictly ter- 
restrial in their habits, and are usually found crawling 
slowly about in the forests, in some places so abundantly 
that five or six can be captured during a short walk. 
They make very amusing pets, for they quickly become 
accustomed to captivity, and their actions are droll and 
ridiculous in their stateliness. The ordinary diet of the 
box turtles seems to consist of vegetable matter, succu- 
lent shoots of plants, fruits, and similar things, but when 
hunger presses they will eat insects, snails, and earth- 
worms. They are inoffensive beasts, never offering to 
bite. When danger threatens they draw back into their 
shells, and, so to speak, close the door, for both the front 
and hind lobes of the plastron are movable on a fleshy 
hinge across. the middle and can be drawn up so as to 
seal the opening very tightly. Although there are well 
authenticated records of box turtles which have lived 
nearly a hundred years, they have some enemies which 
destroy them in great numbers. The young are eaten by 
birds and foxes, and the adults are devoured by stronger 
animals, which can either crush their shells or drag out 
their flesh. Probably the greatest destructive agent is 
forest fires, the path of which is often marked by scores 
of whitened shells of these animals. 

The family Testudinide is represented in the pine bar- 
rens of the Southern States by one species (Gopherus 
polyphemus) which is commonly known there as the 
gopher turtle. The name alludes to its habit of burrow- 
ing in the ground, its long tunnels in favorable localities 
honeycombing the earth. The species lives to a great 
age, and reaches a length of fifteen inches. So far as is 
known they never enter the water. Eggs to the number 
of five or six are deposited by the female in a hole which 
she digs near the nest, and the young are left to care for 
themselves. 

The soft-shell turtles belonging to the sub-order Tri- 
onychia may be recognized instantly by their flat, disk- 
like form and their naked, soft shells. The neck is long 
and slender. the head is narrow and ends in a pig-like 
snout, and the feet are strong and broadly webbed. The 
five or six species which inhabit the United States are 
found in streams from the Great Lakes southward to 
Louisiana and Texas. In the Mississippi Valley they are 
very common, and again in the streams of the Southern 
States which empty into the Gulf of Mexico and the 
Atlantic Ocean, but from the Savannah River 
the Mohawk they are not found in the Atlantic drainage. 


they are eminently fitted for an 


and they spend nearly the whole time in the water, where 
they can swim with great rapidity and find their proper 
food of mollusks and fishes. During warm days, how- 
ever, they delight in a sun bath, and may be seen resting 
on logs and stones -above the water. In the breeding 
season the female sometimes travels quite a distance on 
land to find a suitable position for a nest. The eggs, to 
the number of about twenty, are laid in holes in the sand, 
and on hatching the young go at once into the water. 

In spite of the small size of the head, the soft-shell 
turtles have strong jaws which they do not hesitate to 
use when they are carelessly handled, and a bite from a 
specimen eighteen or twenty inches long would not be 
a laughing matter. Whenever it is possible, however, 
they make their escape, and even on the land can move 
with considerable speed. In some places they are eaten, 
and by those who are qualified to judge in such matters 
they are pronounced as equal to the best of the more 
highly prized food turtles. Hay. 


Birds and the Fruit Grower. 


Tue Rural New Yorker gives these observations and 
opinions on the birds and fruit question, as drawn from 
the experience of 1903 on the Rural’s Grounds: 

As the earliest strawberries paled and flushed to 
ripeness the robins and catbirds descended in force, 
selecting, as usual, the best fruits first, but later became 
sO numerous as seriously to reduce all marketable sizes. 
Close covering was needed to save fair samples of certain 
new trial varieties. Juneberries and early cherries came 
next. There was a splendid crop of the former of both 
tree and bush kinds. The cherries were comparatively 
scarce, but just as acceptable to the birds. Not a ripe 
fruit of either species was secured except where bagged 
or netted for seed saving. Currants and gooseberries 
followed as a side issue, the destruction of the red varie- 
ties being almost complete before sufficiently ripened for 
use. 

In previous years the fruit-eating birds have scattered 
as the later strawberries and cherries came on. The de- 
mand for insect food to raise the second crop of nest- 
lings has always before saved the bramble berries from 
serious depredations, but this season there was only a 
brief intermission as the blackcap and early red raspber- 
ries colored up. The usual toll of choice fruits taken 
from these varieties was not grudged, as good pickings 
could be had by getting out early in the morning. Be- 
fore the crop was gathered, however, the birds came 
back, bringing their families of fledglings, together with 
a great concourse of relatives and friends, and made 
short work of the remaining raspberries, a fine lot of 
dewberries and all the blackberries and wineberries to 
date. Not a berry is allowed to get to the edible stage 
from the human standpoint, but is promptly snatched off. 
Where pickings of 15 to 25 quarts should be had daily, 
not a good ripe fruit can be found. Since the days we 
explored “pokeberry clearings” in the Pennsylvania tim- 
ber forests we have never seen such a persistent and 
clamorous gathering of berry eaters. 

Grapes and apples have not yet reached a stage invit- 
ing to the birds, but we are concerned lest they may be 
attacked in due course. There are practically no peaches, 
pears or plums this year to succeed the berries. The only 
fruits so far ignored by the feathered pirates are mul- 
berries, strawberry-raspberries, and the elzagnus fruits, 
all of which were in good quantity. The failure of the 
usual crop of roadside cherries and the local clearing 
up of waste lands and bramble thickets may account in 
part for the unusual destructiveness of the birds this 
particular season, but each successive year brings a 
noticeable increase in the birds infesting fruit gardens, 
until we may conservatively say that robins and catbirds 
not only form a greater menace to horticulture than the 
European sparrow, but are likely to cause more loss to 
the grower in the long run than the vagaries of our cli- 
mate, insect pests and fungus diseases combined, as our 
present experience shows that they are capable of appro- 
priating the entire crop before full maturity instead of a 
reasonable fraction, as is so often urged. 

The Audubon Society and associated bird lovers have 
done grand work in furthering the legal protection of all 
harmless birds, but have gone too far in taking away the 
inherent right of the gardener to protect his crop from 
species having natural or acquired predatory traits. It 
is now a serious infraction of the law to kill or destroy 
the nests of robins, catbirds, thrushes, cedarbirds and 
other destructive birds in almost every State of the 
Union under any circumstances, and the fruit grower has 
absolutely no legal means of defense that is at all prac- 
ticable. He should be allowed at Icast to rid his fruit 
garden of individual pests that prey on his products. It 
is not pleasant to think of killing birds, but in some lo- 
calities they must be thinned if fruit is to be grown at 
all. To shoot robins or wildcats for the mere lust of 
slaughter is alike reprehensible in schoolboy or Presi- 
dent, but we may be compelled in self-defense to war on 
unduly protected destructive birds as we do on potato 
beetles and codling moths. The trouble is due to misin- 
formation regarding the life history of these birds under 
our present conditions of semi-domestication. The 
European sparrow has ceased to become especially 
troublesome in most places since the mantles of sentiment 
and protection have been withdrawn, and he may be dealt 
with according to discretion. The gardening fraternity 
has generally a kindly feeling toward bird life, and may 
be trusted to distinguish real friends from enemies as 
they come under daily observation among cultivated 
_ ; 

Many instances are recorded of alterations in the 
habits of native birds as affected by the rapid and dense 
settlement of localities. Species that were formerly able 
to glean their living in woodlands and pastures, often 
with apparent benefit to the farmer, have become annoy- 
ing ha’ of the orchard and garden, and seem dis- 
posed further to curtail their insect diet in favor of the 
fruits now so abundantly cultivated. It is rare in this 
locality to see a robin at work in the meadows in the old 
way, but in the fruit garden they gather in coveys. The 
catbird al was a sly and cunning thief, but the 
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form and a most agreeable vocalist when not caterwaul- 
ing, but his appetite for choice cultivated berries is in- 
sistent and continuous. A pair or two about a farm- 
house may well be tolerated, but their indefinite increase 
is to be deplored. The brown thrush is a delightful 
songster and an inveterate berry eater. He comes to the 
garden early and stays late, while his capacity for appro- 
priating the finest fruits almost passes comprehension. 
He is, however, wary in nesting habits, and is not likely 
be See with undue rapidity like the robins and cat- 
irds. 

The species thus far enumerated all consume insects 
when fruit is not to be had, and are especially active 
when feeding their young. In moderate numbers they 
will be tolerated in the future as in the past, but if the 
first two increase at the present rate they will put an end 
to fruit growing in many places. The golden-winged 
woodpecker or highholder—the “flicker” of Pennsylvania 
woodlands—seems to be an exception in resisting the 
modifying influences of civilization. These large and 
handsome woodpeckers were formerly much hunted for 
food, as the flesh of the young is of tolerable quality, but 
since the enforcement of protective bird laws they have 
become more numerous and confiding. They are fond of 
fruits, especially cherries, and will make an astonishing 
number of visits daily to favorite trees when in fruit, 
but do not forget their appetite for insects at the same 
time, as they may be constantly seen on the ground dig- 

ing out grubs with a few strokes of their sturdy bills, 
tom the toughest sod or baked pentane by the road- 
sides, as well as hammering out borers from the decaying 
limbs of trees. The robin, on the other hand, cam 
tight out in your berry patch and stays as long as the 
fruit lasts. en he goes there is little left for the 
growet. 

The Rural New Yorker would like definite informa- 
tion as to whether birds are generally more destructive 
to fruits this season than before. Much has been printed 
in former years about this really important matter, and 
the concensus of opinion seemed to be that certain of 
our native birds were learning new tricks of destruction, 
and were becoming serious pests of the fruit grower. 
Doubtless our statements will be criticised as a great 
outery over the Joss of a few hundred quarts of berries, 
but if the Rural Grounds’ experience is duplicated all 
over the country or even in a considerable number of 
places, it may show the necessity of demanding legisla- 
tion that will enable a grower effectually to protect his 
crops. 


The Nest of the Lamprey Eel. 


Members of the United States Fish Commission are 
very much interested at present in the two entirely 
new and curious developments of ichthyological life 
which have been quite recently brought to their at- 
tention. Several days ago the official in charge of the 
Government fish hatchery handed in his report for the 
month of May, to Mr. Titcomb, the official who attends 
to the distribution of fish about over the United States, 
and must be kept posted as to the progress of work at 
the hatcheries. In reading over this report, Mr. Tit- 
comb was 80 struck with the following that he had 
copies of it typewritten and sent to other members of 
the commiésion, as well as to leading ichthyologists 
throvghout the coutitry. In the following extract from 
the report tetitioned, the chief of the Government fish 
hatchery describes, for the first tite, the matiner in 
which the lattiprey eel builds atid protects its nest, all 
of which he observed hitiself. He says: 

“On ayy io, a pair of latiiprey eels were seen spawt- 
lng in rather swift water above the rack. The larger 
of the pair, supposed to be a male, was probably 18 
inches long, the smaller about 14 inches. Another 
small male was seen hovering around the nest. The 
nest was cleaned of sediment and gravel by fanning 
with their tails, at the same time holding themselves 
in place by fastening on to larger rocks with their 
suckers. When they encountered stones too large to 
be removed by fanning, they would fasten to them 
with their suckers and pull them down stream out of 
the way. If the stone was too large for one, they would 
both take hold of it, and by pulling together they would 
remove it. At one time they encountered a stone that 
was too large for the pair, when the smaller male, that 
was loitering around the nest, came to their assistance, 
and the three removed it. In pulling the stones they 
worked together, and never made the mistake of pull- 
ing in opposite directions. If the stones were not 
large they would frequently push them across the cur- 
rent and out of the way. I saw them remove stones as 
large as the bowl of a pint dipper, and that must have 
weighed over two pounds. After the nest was com- 
pleted the female proceeded to deposit her eggs, and, 
after spawning, the eggs were covered by fanning fine 
silt and sand over them, the same as when cleaning the 
nest. The eggs were so small they could not be seen 
with the naked eye.” . : ee 

The other new development is equally interesting. 
Until the present year, the fish commission never suc- 
ceeded in raising brook, speckled, rainbow, Scotch and 
steel-head trout, landlocked, British and. Atlantic sal- 
mon in the glass display tanks of the museum and 
aquarium, which occupies the entire first floor of the 
commission building. These fine food fishes, accus- 
tomed to clear and cold waters, were unable to sur- 
vive the summers of this latitude, so that when warm 
weather arrived they either died or were shipped back 
to the stations in New England, the great lakes, the 
Rocky Mountains, or the mountains of North Caro- 
lina, and replaced with common bass, crappie, eels, 
English tench, golden ide, catfish, carp, buffalo fish, 
gold fish and other fish able to stand hot weather and 
warm water. This summer, however, visitors to the 
commission’s museum and aquarium have been aston- 
ished over seeing all these cold water fishes in the 
very pink of condition, and have wondered how the 
commission managed to thus keep fish that can only 
live in cold water enough to give one swimming in it 
instant cramps. — 3 3 ; ; 

[fhe manner in which this was accomplished, how- 
ever, was simple enough. Last winter the commission 


jnstalled ap ice plant in the basement of their build- 





ing, and constructed a reservoir in the yard back of the 
building. A series of pipes, connecting the reservoir, 
ice plant, and display tanks were then installed, so that 
it is now possible to pump the water from the reser- 
voir into the ice plant, cool it down to a temperature 
of §0 degrees, and pipe it into the display tanks con- 
taining the trout and salmon. If this water were al- 
lowed to remain in the display tanks for so much, even, 
as 30 minutes, it would turn warm, and to maintain it 
at the temperature above mentioned, it is led off imme- 
diately through a system of pipes back to the reservoir. 
Thus the same water is used over and over, continu- 
ously. Of course, the different species of salmon and 
trout come from widely separated sections, and some 
are used to colder waters than others, but it is im- 
possible for the commission to prepare the water at 
different temperatures for each, and so 50 degrees has 
been adopted as coming nearer to suiting all species 
than any other temperature. The effect is at once 
noticeable in the condition of the fish. The brook 
trout, indigenous to New England, where the tempera- 
ture of the brook waters is rarely above 50 degrees, 
are in fine condition. The rainbow trout, which thrive 
best in the mountains of Tennessee, North Carolina, 
Kentucky, West Virginia and Pennsylvania, are also 
looking well, although the water is a trifle too cool 
for them, while the Atlantic and landlocked salmon 
and Scotch trout, accustomed to the cold waters of 
Maine, New Brunswick, Labrador and Scotlond, are 
not doing so well. 

One of the new and attractive varieties of trout is 
the steel-head variety, from the north Pacific coast. 
This fish has been introduced by the commission into 
Lake Superior and Lake Michigan, where they have 
multiplied at an astounding rate, and reach an enor- 
mous size.—Washington Post. 





Canadian Birds. 


It is more than three years since the first part of the 
catalogue of Canadian Birds, by John Macoun, naturalist 
of the Geological Survey of Canada, was printed. Part 
II. has just been issued, and its preface bears date April 
22, 1903. It includes the birds of prey, woodpeckers, fly- 
catchers, crows, jays, and blackbirds. The volume is one 
of about 200 pages, and enumerates almost 200 species 
of birds, besides a great many sub-specific or varietal 
forms; for example, six forms of shore lark, four of red- 
winged blackbird, and four of Canada jay were observed. 

The work is what it purports to be, a catalogue of 
Canadian birds. But it is more than that, being very fully 
annotated and containing a vast amount of interesting in- 
formation, gathered not only by the naturalists attached to 
the Geological Survey, but by other observers as well. 
The catalogue includes the bird’s English and its scientific 
name, and the date when the latter was given; a few lines 
as to this distribution of the species, quoting authorities; 
a more or less full account of its breeding habits, and 
finally a list of the museum specimens published by the 
Survey. The plan of the catalogue is thus excellent, and 
it contains a very great deal of information in an astonish- 
ingly compact form. Prof..Macoun and his assistant, Mr. 
Spreadborough, as well as Mr. J. M. Macoun, naturalist 
to the Boundary Commission, deserve great credit for 
their industry. 

There is strong temptation to quote freely from this 
interesting book, for on almost every page there is a bit 
of natural history that is worth referring to. We may 
at least speak of the occurrence of the California vulture 
in British Columbia, of the black vulture near Quebec, and 
of the silver-tailed flycatcher as far north as Manitoba, 
and even York Factory on Hudson Bay. If none of these 
occurrences are here announced for the first time, they 
nevertheless remain extremely interesting. Every bird 
lover should have this catalogue. 


The Happy Hunting Grounds. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

In your issue of Aug. 15 your intelligent correspon- 
dent, A. H. Gouraud, attributes to Mr. Hallock the 
suggestion that animals may enjoy an after life, and 
then proceeds to question the probability of such an 
hypothesis. I suppose this was inadvertence on his 
part, because the supposition is as old as the hills, and 
I simply introduced a comment upon the Scripture 
quotation (Ps. 30:7) which reads: “Thou, oh Lord, 
shalt save both man and beast.” 

In this connection, won’t the editor do me the kind- 
ness to reprint a paragraph from your issue of July 
25, which applies here? though with the main object 
to correct an unfortunate misprint in the text, where 
the word “inanimate” is substituted for the word in- 
carnate, making nonsense? I wrote: “Indian folk 
lore teaches that animals are not lower than man, but 
different in mental organism and caliber, as well as in 
physical structure, speaking a different language, and 
having different viewpoints. The souls of their de- 
ceased ancestors are believed to be incarnate [not 
inanimate] in the atiimals they hunt, and they treat 
them always with profound respect; as the Siberians 
do their reindeer, never killing one without first apolo- 
gizing. Indians wear the symbols of bear, wolf, beaver 
as totems from infancy, * * * allotting to them a 
future place in the immortal life.” ; ; 

If the very ancient belief in an after life for animals, 
which has obtained since before the flood, should come 
to naught, the poor Indian is doomed to disappoint- 
ment when he arrives at his hypothetical “Happy Hunt- 
ing Grounds.” The like misfortune may befall us all? 

CHartes HALLocK. 

[We print Mr. Hallock’s correction; but protest that 
we would contemplate with terror a speculative dis- 
cussion of immortality for the lower animals.] 
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The Awakening of Virginia. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The Legislature of Virginia, during its last session in 
effect re-enacted its game laws. This legislation is a 
great step forward, and will doubtless be highly com- 
mended by all those interested in preventing the use- 
less slaughter of game. The object of game protec- 
tion, primarily, is to preserve game from extinction, to 
increase the supply necessary for food and incidentally 
to provide sport with rod and gun. 

Virginia has desirable game fields; deer abound in 
her mountains, wild turkeys and partridges in her 
woods and fields, shore birds and wild fowl in her tide 
water, and there is plenty of sport for the fisherman. 
Rightly cared for, this should be a source of wealth to 
the State. 

Protection will increase the supply of game for the 
markets of the State, increase the number of men em- 
ployed in the care of game and otherwise by sports- 
men, entice non-residents to come within the State and 
expend their money in the employment of guides and 
the establishment of preserves and the propagation of 
game. The influx of non-residents is to be encouraged, 
as their private expenditure is great and the cost to the 
State of protection can be greatly reduced by exacting 
a license fee from every such non-resident. In return 
the non-resident should be treated liberally, and should 
be allowed to take his game with him provided it is 
for private use only, and under no circumstances for 
sale. The amount so taken can be controlled by limit- 
ing the number of birds to be killed in a day or else 
limiting the number to be taken out of the State. 
Perhaps it would be fairer to limit the number of 
birds to the gun for each day, and then allow the non- 
resident, who has paid a license fee, and perhaps, in 
addition, has maintained a preserve at great expense, 
to carry with him his game, provided the same shall 
not be sold or offered for sale. 

Notwithstanding all natural advantages above alluded 
to, the game laws of Virginia have been heretofore 
extremely lax, and the value these resources might be 
made to the State seems to have been largely over- 
looked until the last session of the Legislature, when a 
bill for the better protection of game was passed. 

The principal features of the bill, briefly stated, are 
substantially as follows: It prohibits the shooting of 
wild fowl by night and the use of sneak boats and arti- 
ficial islands, but the law does not prohibit the use of 
batteries, and every sportsman knows that batteries 
will eventually drive out the game from any given 
locality. The law makes a close season for wild tur- 
keys, pheasants or grouse, quail or partridges, and 
woodcock east of the Blue Ridge Mountains, between 
Feb. 1 and Nov. 1, and west of the Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains between Dec. 31 and Nov. 1; makes a close season 
for-deer from Jan. 1 to Oct. 1, and a close season for 
wild water fowl from April 1 to Oct. 15; but allows 
the shooting of summer ducks after Aug. 1. The close 
season for shore birds is from Jan. 1 to July 20, and 
the law permits the shooting of robins from the 15th 
day of February to April 1. 

It is also unlawful to shoot any game later than half 
an hour after sunset or earlier than half an hour before 
sunrise, or to shoot or hunt on Sunday. 

The law also provides for the appointment of game 
wardens, but the number of these wardens is limited 
and there is no provision for their increase, nor for 
the appointment of an extra warden upon the petition 
of those willing to pay the salary of a warden. 
license fee of $10 is exacted from all non-residents, 
which license continues in force for six months. The 
money received for licenses is used to pay the game 
wardens. 7 

The exportation of game from the State is pro- 
hibited, except any citizen of the State may, during the 
open season, ship as a gift and not for market or sale, 
one deer and not exceeding three wild turkeys, six 
pheasants, twelve wild water fowl, eighteen partridges 
or quail, provided such game shall be shipped exposed 
to public view, and shall be plainly labeled with the 
name and address of the donor and of the donee. 

The law then provides, “Any person authorized to 
hunt under the laws of this State may, during the sea- 
son, take with him out of the State either in his per- 
sonal possession or as his baggage, on the same con- 
veyance with him, not in a closed package, but exposed 
to public view, not exceeding thirty wild water fowl, 
fifty quail or partridges, ten pheasants or grouse, three 
wild turkeys, one deer, or plovers, snipe, sandpipers, 
willets, tattlers or curlew, not exceeding twenty-five of 
each, or not exceeding one hundred in the aggregate. 
when lawfully killed or captured by himself, provided 
the same be plainly labeled or tagged with the name 
and address of such person.” — 

The law also protects wild birds other than game 
birds, their nests and eggs. s 

The final clause of the bill reads as follows: “Pro- 
vided that nothing in this act shall be construed as re- 
pealing a special act approved March 8, 1902, restrict- 
ing the shooting of wild water fowl in Black Bay and 
its tributaries in the county of Princess Anne. 

This exception was undoubtedly intended to preserve 
the rest days in that county, but unfortunately, the ex- 
ception is so broad it practically leaves that county 
without any protection as to its wild fowl, as the Act 
of March 8, 1902, not only does not prohibit the use of 
batteries, but. directly provides that nothing in the act 
shall be construed to prohibit the shooting of a duck 
known as a “peler” or “blue peter,” and this nullifies 
the rest day, as these pelers are shot from sailboats 
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on rest days as well as every other day, and in those 
waters where such shooting is carried on the duck 
shooting has been completely ruined. The effect of 
the shooting of blue peters was referred to in a com- 
munication entitled “A Disgrace to Virginia,” which 
appeared in your valued paper of Dec. 13, 1902. 

he law contains one provision which cannot be 
passed by without comment. It provides the Board of 
Supervisors of any county shall have the power to 
shorten the open season in their said county and may 
permit the shipment of wild water fowl from said 
county or out of the State. This is most pernicious. 
It virtually destroys the State law and authorizes a 
county law, which may differ in every county of the 
State, therefore making as many different game laws 
as there are counties in the State. 

This experiment of giving the supervisors the power 
to enact laws, has been tried in several States, and in 
all has ended most disastrously, and in effect as if there 
were no law. If a charge was made of a violation in 
one county, it was always shown that the act happened 
in an adjacent county, and convictions were impossible. 
A game law is, and should be, a State measure, and 
not a matter of mere local legislation. 

Taking it all in all, certainly the people of Virginia 
are to be congratulated on the passage of the bill. 
The lovers of game throughout the country will re- 
joice, and doubtless the sportsmen of Virginia, now 
that they have taken up the matter, will watch the 
operation of the law and procure additional legislation 
to remedy any defects in the law as it now stands. It 
is most respectfully suggested that the Legislature be 
requested to protect wild water fowl by prohibiting 
battery shooting and making the law apply to “pelers” 
or “blue peters.” The open season, too, is too long, 
and in the writer’s opinion the season should not open 
until Nov. 10, and certainly no shooting of wild fowl 
should be permitted after March 1. 

Let a word be said in behalf of the summer or wood 
duck. This duck is almost extinct, and its killing 
should be prohibited for certainly a term of years, and 
u this be not possible, the open season should be the 
same as for other duck. Many of the young birds are 
but half grown in August, and to open the season the 
first of August is but to permit the complete annihila- 
tion of the species. 

Cannot the potent voice of Forest AND STREAM be 
raised to urge the reforms mentioned? 

XPER. 

New Yorx, Aug. 17. 


Adirondack Deer. 


Tue season for deer shooting in New York State 
is near at hand, and many hunters are making arrange- 
ments to be in the Adirondacks on the opening days. 
The law provides that the open season shall begin on 
Sept. 1, and continue up to Nov. 15. No person is 
allowed to take more than two deer in one season, and 
very few men outside of those who live in the woods 
have the opportunity of violating the provision of the 
law in this respect, even though they have a disposition 
to do so. Judging from reports received from the 
wilderness region of late, there seems reason for be- 
lieving that deer hunters will have good sport this fall, 
but, of course, it is too early yet to arrive at any posi- 
tive conclusion on this point. Large numbers of deer 
have been seen in the Adirondacks this summer, and 
their paths and runways traverse the woods in all direc- 
tions, many of them being found in places where they 
have not been*seen before in years. These facts en- 
courage many enthusiastic people to believe that the 
cervine animals have increased considerably in num- 
bers, but it is not always wise to jump at conclusions 
even when the indications all seem to point in just the 
direction we wish. Before accepting as conclusive the 
reports that deer are remarkably abundant, it is well 
to take certain things into consideration. In the first 
place the summer season is the time of all others dur- 
ing the year when deer most frequent the water, and 
as most visitors to the woods spend the greater part 
of their vacation on the lakes and streams, it stands to 
reason that they will be apt to see deer, the conditions 
being exceptionally favorable for it. Naturally the deer 
are quite tame now, a: no shooting is allowed until fall 
and dogs are not permitted to chase them. Then there 
is another thing to be looked at and that is the fact that 
the extensive forest fires which prevailed last spring 
and which destroyed a vast amount of vegetation, 
obliged many of the deer to shift their feeding grounds. 
In some instances this change has brought them nearer 
to the outskirts of the wilderness and in closer proxim- 
ity to human habitations and much-used lines of travel; 
hence the greater frequency with which they are seen. 
No doubt this fact also accounts to a considerable ex- 
tent for the establishment of new runways in localities 
where they have been hitherto unknown. 

Men who have had long experience in deer hunting 
have learned not to place too much reliance on reports 
of the great abundance of deer, which are based solely 
on the numbers seen during the summer, for it has 
happened repeatedly that the expectations thus aroused 
early in the season have not been realized. On the 
contrary there have been two or three years within the 
past decade when, though deer were reported plentiful 
in August, hunters found it almost impossible to catch 
a glimpse of one one Spun and October. 

ve vanished as soon as the 










summer haunts and retreated to the most secluded por- 
tions of the woods, remaining there until cold weather 
and occasional snowstorms caused them to make an- 
other change of base preparatory to going. into win- 
ter quarters. Whether or not the shooting influenced 
their actions is immaterial, as it cannot alter the fact. 
Of course it is possible that somewhat similar condi- 


tions may prevail this fall and that the deer, which * 


now seem so plentiful throughout the Adirondacks, 
may make themselves scarce immediately after Sept. 1. 
If the deer continue to show themselves as frequently 
and conspicuously after the shooting period begins as 
they have done lately, hunters may expect to have 
splendid success at the outset. On the other hand, if 
the game acts as it has been known to do in the past, 
the amateur hunter cannot hope to have much luck 
prior to Nov. 1, unless he secures a good guide and 
penetrates to the least frequented parts of the wilder- 
ness. It would be a source of extreme gratification to 
veteran hunters to be able to believe that deer are more 
numerous in the Adirondacks at present than they were 
last year or in other recent preceding years, but addi- 
tional evidence will be required to convince those who 
are familiar with the existing conditions in that region 
that such is the case. It is altogether probable that a 
much more intelligent and accurate opinion in regard 
to this matter can be formed by the middle of Novem- 
ber. W. E. Wotcort. 
Unica, N Y, Aug 2%. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


A New Day for the Western Forests. 


Cuicaco, Ill, August 22—Considerable attention has 
been given by Forest AND STREAM during the past few 
years to the question arising in connection with the estab- 
lishment of the national reserve, popularly known as the 
Minnesota National Park. The latter name, as applied 
to this new possession of the American people, is simply 
an incidental one, and indeed is in some sense a misnomer. 
This great park, near the headwaters of the greatest 
American river, is in no sense a State affair, but one in 
which the people not only of the West, but of all America 
are intimately concerned. 

They are so concerned perhaps more deeply than at 
present they realize. They may perhaps not for years, 
perhaps never, be able to take personal advantage of this 
little portion of the wilderness which the wisdom and 
foresight of a few men have secured for them and their 
successors, yet they are now, and presently will be far 
more vitally affected by the animating principles connected 
with the project of this park. 

In brief, the establishment of the Minnesota National 
Park has made not so much for the accomplishment of 
an enterprise conceded to be laudable, not so much for the 
added attractiveness of a great State wonderfully en- 
dowed in natural charm, not so much even for success in 
a praiseworthy and hard fought personal campaign on 
the part of those who won it through, as it has for the 
utter change and revolution of the hitherto existing atti- 
tude of the American people toward its own natural pos- 
sessions. The Minnesota National’ Park as it exists to- 
day is a small body of land. Presently, as we shall show, 
it may be larger, very much larger; but identified with 
it are many greater things than can be assigned to its too 
narrow boundaries. 

One of these things is the fact that the Government of 
America to-day admits that there is no West, that indeed 
there is no America such as that which once we knew. It 
admits that the forests of this country, so long wastefully 
and ruthlessly destroyed and stolen by a few, were 
worthy and are worthy of a better fate. It says to-day— 
though that fact is perhaps nof well established in the 
mind of the average reader—that from and arter the 
establishment of the Minnesota National Park the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, which is to say the people 
of the United States, will no longer ignorantly sell to an 
unscrupulous few the pine bearing lands at a price of a 
pittance to the acre. Realizing all too late the value of 
this pine timber, the Government resolves from this day 
to sell not the land but the pine itself, and that under 
rules, restrictions and reservations. At last, all too late, 
we are beginning to take stock of our goods and to pro- 
pose to market them hereafter upon principles more nearly 
allied with business sense and common justice. This, 
then, is the great story connected with the unselfish pro- 
ject of the establishment of this miniature National Park 
in the upper pine lands of Minnesota. 


Details of the Reservation. 


The national park, as it now exists under the Morris 
bill, comprises about 830,000 acres in all. Of this about 
218,000 acres is made up of water. Indian lands cover 
about 150,000 acres more. Under the United States 
forestry regulations comes the great acreage of 
acres, made up of all the forty acre tracts on which there 
is merchantable pine. There are about 260,000 acres on 
which there is not pine enough to redeem the land from 


to its standing timber. 
regulations of the United States Government, except the 
island in Cass Lake, the i 





Government nearly a million 
from the Indians, who are entitled 
as any. 

Now it is proposed in this bill which Col. 
next winter to Congress to increase this 


[Auc. 29, 1903... 


Good Game Cover. 


This apparently has no specially attractive sound. But 
have you watched the swift way in which nature covers 
up her scars? Watch the sudden up-springing of the pop ; 
lars, the maples, the soft wood trees, indegd of the little 
pines, over a tract which has once been cut off or burned 
over, provided only that the perpetually devastating forest 
fires be kept from such tract. As a matter of fact, a few 
years will serve to make a lumbered-off pine country 
once more into a lesser wilderness, with cover complete 
enough for the wild game and the wild waters. Hence, 
even before Col. Cooper and the rest of us are taken 
from this scéne, there will be growing up all around the 
headwaters of the Mississippi River what one may hope 
to be able to call the first increment. the first addition to 
the Minnesota National Park. The virtue of the Cooper 
po which will in all likelihood find expression 
in Congressional enactment, lies in the fact that to estab- 
lish a wilderness you must keep out forest fires. It is 
expected that the United States Government will put all 
this tract, present and to be, under the vigilant guardian- 
ship of regularly trained fire wardens, many of whom 
will in all likelihood be drawn from the ranks of the 
native Indians, than whom no better fire wardens ever 
could be found. 


The West that Was, 


So this, then, is the history of at least one part of the 
West which has seen change; of a West which, let us 
hope, may still be preserved and retained and handed 
down at least in some part of its former beauty and dig- 
nity to the generation of sportsmen and wilderness lovers 
yet to come. If the Forest AND STREAM in its humble 
way has done anything to make obvious the record of this 
enterprise and to place the credit thereof where it is 
properly due, it will, I am sure, never have occasion to 


regret that fact. 
“Thirty.” 


So much for a little part of the outdoor history of that 
West which was this writer’s native country. For many 
years I have wandered in one part or another of that 
West, and have loved it all. For very many years I have 
been privileged to write about it, as best I might in my 
own feeble way, in the pages of a journal always clean 
and dignified and strong and useful. Given an unusually 
free hand in my humble journalistic connection, I have 
been privileged beyond many of my fellow men in learn- 
ing about many quarters of this West, though I am sure 
I love it no more than many others who know it. In this 
work, this undertaking as much of love as of labor, I have 
made a great many acquaintances and I hope a few 
friends. They are very dear to me. I love them all, every 
one. 

Once upon a timé there was a telegraph editor whose 
name is now forgotten, but whose sign manual under the 
code was just the numoer “30.” He handled all the late 
telegraph news, and when the boys early in the morning 
got his signature, “3o,” they knew that all the stuff was 
in and that they could close up the forms. Therefore, 
after newspaper fashion, the sign of “30” came to mean 
that. it was the end, that everything was finished; and to- 
x the character “30”*on newspaper copy means “that’s 
all. 

It means that the story is told. Therefore it means, - 
sometimes, good-by. I don’t like to say just how I feel 
as I write to-night under my copy the old newspaper 
sign of “30.” HoueH. .. - 

Asuianp Brock, Chicago, IIl. 





The Co necticut Trespass Law. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

_ Your correspondent, Mr. Shurter, says: “Now I ask 
in all candor, and with envy and hatred toward none, 
is it wise to advocate a policy which is almost certain 
to bring ruin and destruction on the very things which 
we wish to preserve?” “In all candor” I answer no!— 
emphatically, no! And this is the identical reason 
why every description of game preserve should be en- 
couraged—State, national, the poor man’s and the rich 
man’s. The discouragement of game preserves of any 
description invites the “ruin and destruction” of forests 
and game. 

As proof of my claim that the rich man’s preserve 
helps to stock the surrounding country with game, 
through its overflow, and that “it may possibly con- 
vince” Mr. Shurter “that there are two sides to this 
game preserve question,” I submit the following Asso- 
ciated Press report to his careful consideration: 


“FORCED TO FREE DEER. 
“A Thousand Head to be Turned Loose to Prevent 
Starvation. 

“Stroudsburg, Penn., Aug. 14—A thousand deer are 
to be liberated from Buckw Park, owned c ce 
+s orthington, of New York, in a few days. ani- 
mals have _— so rapidly that they will starve 
unless freed. re are now over 2,000 deer in the 
pe = they have cleaned up nearly all the food to 


“Superintendent Smith intends to let down some 
parts of the fence inclosing the park and let the ani- 
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to prove that the big private preserve is not “foolish 
in policy,” simply use “it arouses bitter animosi- 
ties,” and.“incites the spirit of revenge” in the criminal 
element. It can incite that spirit in no lawful element, 
and no law-abiding citizen can harbor anything but 
feelings of the deepest and most fearless contempt for 
the acts of the criminal. ‘ 

Another side to this question is that agitation against 
landowners lawfully doing as they please with their 
land, is surely harming the cause of those who go 
a-field with dog, gun and rifle. As proof of this, I 

joint to the law recently enacted by the Connecticut 

gislature. It is no longer required -that land shall 
be posted, whether wild or cultivated. Any trespasser 
may now be taken into custody without warning. And 
this is owing to trampling on the rights of those who 
own the land by those who don’t. Agitation which 
steps on the toes of one landowner treads on the corns 
of another. The law reads: 

Every person who shall throw down or leave open any bars, 
gate or fence spon the land of another, or who shall enter upon 
the land of another without permission of the owner, occupant, or 
person in charge thereof for the purpose of hunting, trapping, fish- 
ing or taking or destroying the nests or eggs of birds, or bee 
hunting, or gathering nuts, fruits, or berries, shall be fined not 
more than fifty dollars, or. imprisoned not more than thirty days, 
or both. The possession by any person, whilé trespassing upon 
the land of another, of a gun, dog, ferret, or fish rod, shall be 


deemed prima facie evidence of his intention of hunting or fishing 
thereon. 


The owner, ocoupant, or sree in charge of the land, or such 
persons as he may command to assist him, may arrest any person 
vee ay of the provisions of the pene section, and forth- 
with him before some proper authority, who shall, upon com- 
plaint of ‘the proper prosecuting officer, proceed to try such 
person. 

The farmers. had more to do with framing that law 
than any other élement. aa 

“If preserves are necessary let them be State or na- 
tional preserves,,and let everybody stand upon an equal 
footing with respect to them.” 

Everybody should and would stand upon an equal 
footing in that case. And I, for one, am heartily in 
favor of such preserves. But this neither argues that 
there should be no private preserves, nor that every- 
body should “stand on an equal footing” with the 1n- 
dividual who owns, and pays the taxes on, a private 
preserve, in the enjoyment of the same. And no in- 
dividual who is conscientiously working within the 
laws of this land, need or will fear threats of revolu- 
tion, disaster, ruin, etc., etc. Such yarns carry one in 
memory back to the spooky fables of childhood, and 
should be classed with the same. They frighten only 
the imaginations which give them birth. 

Wituram H. Avis. 

Hicuwoop, Conn , Aug. 21. 


Sportsmen And. 


: See you now, 
Your bait of falsehood takes this carp of truth; 
And thus do we of wisdom and of rgach, 
With windlaces, and with assays of bias, 
By indirections find directions out— 
You have me, have you not? 
—Polonius. 


Veritatis simplex oratio est. Stet. 

It is dangerous for contributors to Forest AND 
STREAM to step out of the conventional covers and 
thickets into open ground. Hunters watch so narrow- 
ly. If a fellow makes a little bound or two and kicks 
up his heels, he is not only in danger of being shot 
with foreign phrases, from any corner of the world, 
but sleepy stags all about him prod him with their 
tines to scare him into the bushes again! 

It has taken me a goodly number of years to accu- 
mulate what I consider a few authentic things relating 
to nature and mankind, but when I try to put some 
valued assertion upon record, other fellows shoot Latin, 
and philosophy as old as Latin, my way. Even the 
broad-gauge editor of this journal either fails to under- 
stand me, or he refuses to indorse my _ philosophy 
without reservations—but diplomacy is quite essential 
to any good captain or pilot. Even sky pilots— 

“E’en ministers tha’ ha’ been ken’d 
In holy rapture, 


A rousing whid at times to vend, 
And nail ’t wi’ Scripture. 


And so, when those of wisdom and of reach do not 
indorse me openly, I lay it all to diplomacy of one 
kind or another, so that I am not jarred. 

The trouble is that if I try to make a bland assertion, 
without qualifying it into obscurity, they jump upon 
me under the pretext that I am egotistic, dogmatic, 
or that I am describing an elephant blindly by the 
way it feels! ‘ 

instance, when I indorse Government preserves 
of wilderness and game, as well as private preserves, 
folks persist in advocating State reserves to which the 
public shall have free access (with measures taken 
that no one shall interfere with everyone taking every- 
thing!), and this with any number of great States des- 
titute of all la game and much wild territory de- 

of everything of value that was capable of being 


Does it conform with the motto: “The greatest good 
est 


to the greatest number” that every deer and every 
timated ta Sorted of forty of Atty years? ‘That mony 
ina or fifty years t many 
of the States having no pri preserves or national 
parks are as destitute of game, "and forests, 100, as 
who will deny? Was it this policy to permit 
nearly every buffalo of a vast region to be the sport 
of the until every living animal on the “play- 
was destroyed’ 
As instance, when I assert that “in many cases it is 
men who kill animals directly who are most active 
ag FI -}tI,_j oO 
purpose men who shoot game are at the present 
most earnest in efforts to protect and 
" Your correspondem, Mr. Abbou H. . 
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Survey and naturalists that are at work preserving 
species. A 

Now, the difficulty here is the old matter of defining 
that word “sportsman.” Mr. Thayer forgets that the 
most active members of the Biological Survey, and 
the wisest naturalists, may be sportsmen also. He 
seems to catalogue sportsmen, as many other people 
do, as “men who kill game,” or as Didymus did three 


or four years ago when he wrote “Sportsmen are men... 


who shoot, and let it go at that.” 

The facts of the topic are that the word “sportsman” 
does not fit the men who contribute substance to these 
columns, for, in the minds of many, a sportsman is a 
sort of oot or market shooter; merely this and nothing 
more. But this is a worn theme. Three or four years 
ago I tried to tell Forest AND STREAM that the word 
sportsman was a misfit, but I was like the Hollander 
shearing hogs—there was a great outcry, little wool. 

As far as the word defines the class of writers who 
contribute to this journal, it would be as explicit to 
leave the “sports” off and call them men, perhaps, bet- 
ter, for they would not then be confused in the minds 
of many with all the sports in the category of human 
diversity. In the perspective I see, in my mind’s eye, 
as I recall what I can of twenty-five years’ reading of 
this journal, I conjure into being many explorers, nat- 
uralists, deep thinkers and students, artists with pen 
and. pencil, poets and philosophers, with not a few 
profound scientists. With all my conjuring I cannot 
collect any notable group of real sports. 

Doubtless the old word will stand, for it has stood 
terrific strain. But it chafes like cockle-burrs to have 
a tyroic paragraph like the following fired into us: 

“As a choice of evils it (the Biological Survey) often 
joins ranks with sportsmen, preferring to keep up a 
species even for them to decimate rather than to see it 
vanish altogether.” 

Again. “Look at these two forces, side by side, in 
the effort to preserve game. The naturalists striving 
to save it to study and admire, * * * the sports- 
men that they may kill it! Would any disinterested 
judge hesitate as to which of these attitudes is most 
representative of humanity’s hopes to-day?” 

The burrs chafe. But it is because Mr. Thayer has 
pot-shooters in his perspective and thinks them sports- 
men. Webster’s dictionary of the English language 
helps him to fortify his position while he fires such 
chain shot into us. Ohe! jam satis. 

Cuares L. PAIGE. 

CALIFORNIA, 


gen and Sig Lishing. 


Proprietors of fishing resorts will find it profitable to advertise 
them in Forest anp STREAM. 


Two Sebago Salmon. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I recently had the opportunity to see two mounted 
specimens of landlocked salmon, such as an angler 
seldom has the chance to land. These were in the 
store of my neighbor in Brighton, which constitutes 
one of the suburban wards in Boston. 

The proud possessor of these fish is Mr. T. F. 
Horrigan, as ardent and enthusiastic an angler as ever 
lived. One of the salmon, a female, weighed 17 pounds, 
as it came from the water, and its mate, a male, 
weighed 134 pounds. 

The story of the capture of these is as follows: 

Mr. Horrigan and his wife were spending some days 
at Sebago Lake, Me., in the latter part of July, they 
having gone there for the purpose of salmon fishing. 
When they arrived the reports were somewhat dis- 
couraging, and the outlook gave little promise of suc- 
cess. They were told that people who had fished the 
lake for day after day had failed to land a single sal- 
mon, and the chances of their return to Boston with 
unfulfilled hopes as their traveling companion were 
more probable than any other result. 

But the true sportsman is seldom balked by adverse 
reports of this kind, and that proved to be true in this 
case. Mr. Horrigan secured the services of Tom Hill 
as a guide, and started out to try his luck late in the 
afternoon of July 23. His wife did not go with him, as 
he expected to do little beyond “trying the ground.” 
It chanced, however, that there was an exceptionally 
good run of smelts at the surface that afternoon, and as 
these are the food preferred by landlocked salmon, the 
latter were also higher in the water than they had been 
found for some time previously. It was not long, there- 
fore, before Mr. Horrigan had a strike. And as the 
fish repeatedly sprang high in the air, and he could see 
the bulk of it and also more fully realize its strength 
and fighting capacity, he appreciated the task of bring- 
ing to net, with a six-ounce rod, a salmon of such pro- 
i Meanwhile the fish rushed as only “the 
gamest fish that swims” is capable of; it sprang into 
the air and fell splashing into the water, always trying 
to shake itself free from the hook that had pierced its 
lip. But there was a cool, experienced head and a 
steady hand at the other end of the line; also a keen ap- 
preciation of the fact that, with a slight rod and a fish 
not too strongly hooked, nothing short of care and skill 
could achieve victory. This was a contest where “giv- 
ing him the butt” and “reeling him right in” could 
not be seriously considered—at least, until the storage 
battery of strength that at first animated the active fish, 
was exhausted to a considerable degree. Finally brute 
i to human skill. The salmon was grad- 

near the boat, its noble proportions 
more plainly as it floated on its side, no 
to . and its dark spots and blue 
sting with the silver iridescence of its 
s it was a moment of anxiety as well as 
for angler; the moment of all the contest 
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well under him and don’t touch the. hook,” was the 
caution given to the guide, whose long experience had 
taught him what to do. Nevertheless, the net caught 
the hook, which quickly slipped: from its hold and left 
the salmon floating—helpless to be sure, as it chanced, 
but with nothing to restrain him if, perchance, he had 
gained sufficient strength just then to move away. 

“Quick! quick! get that net under him!” excitedly 
cried Horrigan, as he thought his treasure was about 
to slip from his grasp. But no sooner said then done, 
for instantly the bowed net was slid under the fish, 
ana, before it had a chance to flirt its tail, it was lifted 
into the boat. 

It is unnecessary to go into details about the tri- 
umph that shone in the captor’s eyes; every angler 
can guess what it was like, especially if the has won vic- 
tory where he scarcely dared look for it. 

Did he throw in again? No. Great as the tempta- 
tion was he did a manlier thing, he requested his 
guide to row to the shore as soon as could be, so that 
he could get his wife. Shortly thereafter they were all 
back at the same spot, and Mrs. Horrigan was told 
where it was thought she could get a rise. The cast 
was made, when, almost immediately, whiz, whirr, went 
the reel, a big salmon leaped into view and the second 
battle was on. 

It goes without saying that Mr. Horrigan “coached” 
his wife with as much zeal and interest as would be 
shown ‘by a. professional coach when training a boat’s 
crew for a.regatta. “Give him the butt, a little. Easy 
on him, now! Don’t let him get slack line. on you! 
“Your sleeves bother you, do they? Then let me roll 
them up. That collar is choking you, is it? I guess 
tain’t quite the thing for this kind of exercise. You 
watch your fish and I’ll get that collar off.” 

And off it came, with less ceremony, perhaps, than 
might have been observed under other circumstances, 
but the lady’s sporting blood was now at high tension 
and she didn’t even enter the gentlest protest. Her 
eyes shone with the light of battle, as her shapely bare 
arms bent hither and thither, following the movements 
of the struggling fish. 

After one leap the salmon sulked and played deep, 
but he fought well, nevertheless. It was exciting, and 
the intensity of the sport was evidenced when Mrs. 
Horrigan turned to the guide, saying: “If I land that 
fish I'll give you $5.” “And I’ll give you another 
fiver,” exclaimed her husband. 

It is probable that the guide, whose blood was up, 
too, might have done all possible without the spur of 
this promised reward. However that may be, it is 
not supposable that he felt less satisfied with the result 
when: the old “hook-jaw” lay in the bottom of the 
boat, and two crisp bills were laid in his hand. 

“Now, we'll go home,” said Horrigan, and both he 
and his wife agreed that their experience was “quite 
enough sport for them at one time.” 

But the catching of the fish was not the sole satis- 
faction secured, for this generous sportsman shared 
with his friends the pleasure of eating the fish. The 
writer received a liberal piece of it, and enjoyed the 
gastronomic feast most fully, although ready to con- 
cede that the real edge of zestful appetite is known 
alone to the victorious angler, after he has landed this 
royal game fish. J. W. Coruins. 


Camp of the Oak Leaf Club. 


WHEN the latter part of May came and the pleasant 
weather naturally suggested, to the person who loves 
to live, an outing of some kind during the weeks to 
follow, the Oak Leaf Rod and Gun Club met, making 
final arrangements preparatory to the departure on 
June 1. 

The number consisted of two families of two and a 
third family that had in it a third member, a daughter 
about eleven years of ago, who was the “Little Nell” 
of our camp. 

June 1. The hour of 8:30 o’clock found us starting 
for Camp Mary Ann on the Rocky Fork of Licking 
River, near the ruins of what once was the Mary Ann 
Furnace. Arriving at 1 P. M., we pitched our tents 
and prepared to dine. Ever ready for camp life, the 
anglers started to try their luck in Rocky Fork. The 
first great splash was not a great fish, but one of the 
number had already been initiated by falling in. 

Returned toward evening with two black bass, one 
weighing 2 pounds and one 3. 

The saying that you must not question a fisherman 
as to the weight of his fish for the scales may be 
found wanting, does not apply to the members of our 


club, as they fish for the sport of it and not for pounds. 


of fish. If any chance to see the diary kept by us, of 
our outing, they can rely upon the truth of it, for it 
is a simple rccord with the genuineness of the fun left 
out, as that cannot be pictured by the pen. 

June 2 found us all alive and well after a good night’s 
rest and ready for another day, which was begun by 
taking a picture just after breakfast. 

Seven black bass, ranging from 3 pounds down, and 
three fine channel catfish were the record of the sec- 
ond day. 

The third day the catch was increased to nine bass, 
and we lost the three cats, stolen, as we supposed, 
while we had trusted to the honesty of our neighbors, 
and left the camp unguarded. 

Investigation revealed the fact that they had escaped 
through a hole in the keep. 

Upon the return of the men in the evening, they 
were asked to solve a problem, one probably not so 
difficult as the one about the fox, the goose and the 
corn, but how four ladies who wished to buy milk 
and eggs on the other side of the creek had crossed 
with only two pair of rubber boots that had been left 
in the camp 
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We had almost forgotten in the few days away that 
there were such things as trolley cars, Stices and elec- 
tric lights. 

The harshest note that broke the stillness there was 
the bass solo of the frog and the evening song of the 
whippoorwill. 

June 5. A raing morning. Got up late, late break- 
fast and late dinner. The day was spent in lounging 
about the camp until late in the afternoon, when it 
cleared off, and we went, taking pictures above the 
furnace. 

On the 6th we broke camp at Mary Ann, and were 
en route for a new camp on the bank of the Waka- 
tomaka by 7 o’clock. The camp at Mary Ann might 
have been more pleasant had the fishermen had better 
luck. The weather prophet had some sort of a spite 
at us, too, having a too plentiful supply of rainy 
weather on hand to suit camp life. At starting all 
were jubilant and continued to be so, singing and en- 
joying the beautiful scenery until the continued rain 
dampened our ardor, and when we were compelled to 
sit in puddles of water which had collected in the can- 
vas that covered the load, and on top of which we sat, 
we were a blue looking crowd. We arrived at Framp- 
ton and soon had the tents pitched and dinner ready. 
The hospitality of the people soon made us forget our 
long rainy journey. The greatest catch so far, a two- 
hours’ fish, resulted in bringing in about 20 pounds of 
bass. 

June 7. Sunday morning showery. Spent very dif- 
ferent from most Sundays. Nearly all the clothing 
and bedding belonging to the camp was wet. Every 
time the sun came out it was all hung on the line, and 
every time a sprinkle of rain was felt the alarm was 
sounded and all hands joined in bringing the things in. 

Dinner was at 2:30, and scarcely over when com- 
pany arrived, friends we had made when on a hunting 
trip. The faithful dogs, who did the fielding for us at 
that time, we had with us on our fishing trip, but they 
amused themselves by swimming in the stream, or 
running at will, sometimes making points on quail, but 
all in vain, for there was no report from a gun, only 
as we amused ourselves shooting at a mark. 

June 8. The creek was muddy. A rain at the head- 
waters had raised it and spoiled the fishing. The men 
divided, one going down stream frogging having 
splendid luck; while the rest fished with the ladies near 
the camp. As the labor of fishing was very light, when 
evening came all seemed to have an unusual amount 
of energy on hand. 

When the campfire had burned low and we were get- 
ting drowsy and began to think of retiring, one of the 
number, whom we had nicknamed Happy Bob, and 
who was always a little more hilariovs than the rest, 
decided to entertain us in front of the big tent. 

This was the second performance oi the kind given 
by him, and was pronounced a grand. success. The 
imusic was furnished by his assistant, Doc, on their 
bass drum, a store box and a big stick. Happy Bob 
performed in cream-colored tights to the music of the 
drum, and you may know did some graceful feats. The 
man who lived next to our camp, declared to us the 
next morning that he had seen a ghost, and no one 
doubted his word. 

June 9. Creek still muddy and no fishing in the 
forenoon. About noon “Dad,” who had been deprived 
of any part in the performance of the previous even- 
ing, ushered into camp a large turtle that had been 
captured along the creek. He had fastened to it eight 
or ten feet of rope and would start after us, one at 
a time, throwing the turtle to the end of the string. 
A stampede followed, and was ended when the turtle 
had been nailed to a tree and beheaded. 

The evening of the 9th, Tuesday of the second week, 
the spirits of the fishermen were raised by another 
large catch of about a dozen fine bass. 

June 10. Nine bass were brought in. 

June 11. When camping, after you have cooked 
what you want and have eaten, you consider your work 
done. So this morning, just as we had finished break- 
fast, one of our neighbors drove down across the field 
toward our tents with the mule team and big wagon, 
expecting to take the men about four miles down 
stream to the old Gault mill, where they intended to 
fish in the dam. At sight of the team and the wagon 
we all wanted to go. No objections were made, and 
we soon donned our big straw hats, taking some light 
wraps and an umbrella, as it was cloudy and looked 
like rain. Thoughts of the breakfast table and prepara- 
tion for another meal were thrown to the winds, and we 
all started for a merry ride behind the mules. The 
road to the mill was new to us and we enjoyed the ride. 

Crossing the Licking county line, the road led us 
into Coshocton and on down to the mill. The old mill 
and the dam furnished good material for pictures, and 
we took several. The hooks were scarcely cast in the 
stream when it began to rain, a cold rain, too, for 
June; and the day’s fishing was practically at an end. 

Later in the afternoon bank fishing was tried, but 
with no success worthy of mention, save that we had 
fish for breakfast the next morning, our last breakfast 
in camp. 

The morning of the 12th found the ladies busying 
themselves early with getting breakfast and packing a 
lunch, to be eaten on the way, while the men packed 
the sleeping tents and contents. The kitchen and din- 
ing tents were then torn down, and by 9 o'clock we 
were bidding our kind friends on the Wakatomaka 
good-by. I. M. 


Brown Trout-in Vermont. 


MAncuester, Vt., Aug. 23.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
A few days ago a brown trout was taken in our river 
(the Battenkill) that weighed 73%4 pounds. It was 26% 
inches long, and a finely proportioned fish. 

Some years ago I hatched out a lot of brown trout 
and of our native trout, and planted the fry in our 
streams about here; and many fine brown trout have 
been taken. Evidently the brown trout have thrived, and 
they are very fine fish in these waters; very gamy and rise 
to a fly quite as freely as our native trout, and as they 
grow much faster I consider them yery ars 
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The Asbury Park Tournament. 


Aspury Park, N. J., Aug. 22—Editor Forest and 
Stream.—The Asbury Park Fishing Club held its second 
annual casting tournament on the Athletic Grounds 
Wednesday, August 19, from 9 A. M. until noon, and 
from 2 P..M. to 5 P. M. It is one of the events of the 
season here, and attracts a vast throng of people. 

Owing to the fact that the busy season is on, many 
of the most enthusiastic fishermen were unable to be 
present, and so were barred from a chance at the really 
handsome and valuable prizes offered by the club. 

A heavy southeast wind prevailed all day, and severely 
handicapped the performers, as the casting lane lay quar- 
tering.to the direction of the wind, making accuracy 
almost impossible. The appended rules and regulations 
governing the contest thoroughly explain the matter: 

1. Contestants may use any make, size or weight of rod, reel 
or line, but no throw-off attachments on a reel will be allowed. 

2. A dry or wet line may be used. 

3%. The aqantion three @) ounce bank lead with swivel attach- 


ment must used, said leads to be furnished by the Contest 
Committee. 


4. The average of five casts to be counted. 

5. After the lead passes the starting line it constitutes @ cast. 
If lead strikes inside of lane and bounds out, said cast shall be 
counted from place at which it struck within bounds. 


6. Snarls, fouls or breakage behind the line will give the con- 
testant another trial. 


7. If the lead strikes out of bounds, it constitutes a cast, and 
is scored as soins. 

8. The width of the lane shall be 25 feet. 

9. In the event of a tie, the contestants who are in the tie will 
cast over again. Best average of three casts winning. 

10. The longest individual caster will be awarded a prize, if not 
a winner of any other prize. 


ll. The ages average of five casts shall be awarded a 2-0 
Vom Hofe reel. 


12. The second best average of five casts shall be awarded a 
ws rod. 

13. The third best average of five casts shall be awarded a belt 
rod holder. 

14. The largest individual cast, who is not a winner of any 
other prize shall be awarded a tackle book containing one dozen 
leaders, two dozen hooks and one dozen swivels. 

Each contestant will be given a number when he arrives on 
the casting grounds. Any contestant not answering to his num- 
ber when called «o cast shall lose his cast. 


16. No practicing of casting wi!l be allowed on the grounds on 
A | of the contest. 
‘. 


rizes to be awarded at end of contest. 

The club also gives for the largest striped bass caught with rod 
and reel between north side of Manasquan Inlet and south side 
of Broadway, Long Branch, from May 1 to Nov. 1, 1903, a first 
quality Vom Hofe reel, 3-0. 

To the inexperienced it would seem quite an easy mat- 
ter to cast within the boundaries of a twenty-five foot 
lane at each and every cast; but when it is known that 
no more expert rod and reel men are to found in the 
world than those belonging to our club, and the fact that 
many casts went badly astray, establishes conclusively 
that it is not a simple matter, but one requiring the ut- 
most care and skill. 

The prize winners were as follows: 

First—J. F. Marshall, New York, average of five 
casts, 174 feet 5 2-5 inches. 

Second—Winfield Scott, Asbury Park, average of five 
casts, 170 feet 8 4-5 inches. 

Third—R. L. Fleming, Jersey City, average of five 
casts, 157 feet 4 3-5 inches. 

Fourth—Longest single cast, Lloyd Marshall, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., 204 feet. 

Fifth—Consolation prize, bamboo rod, W. W. Scheffler, 
New York, 12 feet 6 4-5 inches. The last named, usually 
a long caster, went so persistently out of bound that the 
summary was most remarkable. 

The prize bass so far stands to the credit of Wm. 
Bumaker, of Trenton, 31% pounds; a close second, how- 
ever, is to the credit of Wm. Harris, of newspaper fame, 
of our city, an even 30-pounder, taken Thursday night 
last. I had the pleasure of seeing the beauty landed, 
and it was as fine a specimen as I ever saw as regards 
symmetry and coloring. 

Bass are, however, remarkably scarce, and the attention 
of thousands is directed toward the weakfish, which are 
fairly plentiful along the beach when the weather is 
favorable and westerly winds prevail. Barnagat is now at 
its best, and the fish, while not large in size, are very 
abundant, and good catches are to be had at all times. 
Bluefish are beginning to take the hook along shore. and 
are eagerly sought for at the favorite points, which are 
principally at Deal Beach to the north and Manasquan 
Inlet to the south. Leonarp Hui. 


The Fennel. 
Some Knowing Dogs. 


I suppose the subject of animal intelligence has been 
exhaustively treated, and it has been proven that ani- 
mals possess both instinct and the power to think; but 
as nobody doubts their possession of the former, and 
only a few believe animals ever exhibit evidences of 
actual manlike thoughfulness, I earnestly desire to add 
a few of my own observations as to the latter. 

In the first place I shall not attempt to prove that 
any beast possesses a language as complete as that of 
even a savage tribe of mankind; nor will I deny that 
certain words or calls are inherited—for certain calls or 
utterances are purely instinctive with human kind, too. 
But I do assert and shall maintain, that some animals 
not only learn words, or calls, of other creatures, but 
of many other creatures, even of species very different 
from themselves. Not exactly to imitate the sound 
(though the parrot and several sorts of birds even do 
that), but to perfectly comprehend its import, do they 
acquire the power, and that by observation, just as man 
does. 

Secondly, when they find themselves in situations new 
and unnatural to them, and probably never experienced 
by any of their ancestors, they sometimes show unmis- 
takable evidences of thinking, of contriving, and of try- 
ing to adapt themselves to the conditions; not always 
successfully, of course—nor does man. always. succeed 
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could not be sure they lacked it, as we cannot always 
know their motives for doing or not doing what to 
us appears the proper thing; nor can we see or under. 
stand, to a certainty, their viewpoint of every situation, 

No doubt, if they could speak our language, they 
would often express surprise at what seemed our lack 
of reason and judgment. 

Probably the majority of close investigators will 
agree that the dog more nearly approaches man in the 
sort of intelligence under consideration than any other 
animal—but I do not include hounds, as, in them—| 
suppose instinct is the most distinguishing quality. 
What I call intelligent dogs, are Newfoundlands, collies 
terriers, spaniels and house and pet dogs of several 
varieties. And not all of these are remarkably intellj- 
gent, either, but mainly those who have kind, sensible, 
careful masters—which all the more proves their ability 
to learn, to think. If only instinct controlled them 
they would be alike—lacking in individuality; whereas, 
dogs of the same species, or even the same litter, differ 
almost as much as boys in character and ability. One 
is brave, gentle, obliging, fastidious, modest—another 
is timid, yet cross; resentful, selfish, dirty, without love 
of applause or sense of shame. Still another possesses 
some of the pond propensities and some of the bad, 
I have been the fortunate owner and companion of at 
least two dogs—yes, three—each with all of the good 
qualities enumerated, and possessing many accomplish- 
ments impossible of acquirement by any animal incap- 
able of thinking. One of them—a little slate-colored 
terrier—understood about 200 words in English, besides 
a dozen or so in other languages. She knew, by name, 
our most frequent visitors; the names of all the house 
pets and farm animals, and the household furniture 
most important; what was meant by “the yellow cat,” 
“the black cat,” “the pine tree,” “the oak tree,” “the 
hollow tree,” and many other things which required an 
understanding and memory of words. I proved all this 
many times, by speaking to her in every sort. of tone 
possible, with my back to her, or out of her sight, and 
in the presence of many witnesses. A history of her 
accomplishments and remarkable adventures would fill 
a I2mo. volume of 100 pages, in fine type. I did not, 
usually, “command” her, but made known my requests 
in the most polite and gentle manner—which is the 
correct way with any really good dog, as such are al- 
ways proud, and once you humble him by unnecessary 
harshness you lessen his respect for you, and decrease 
your power over him. When I am too hasty, or make 
a mistake calculated to humiliate a wise dog (no matter 
whose dog), I straightway apologize, as sincerely as 
to a man—and no dog ever failed to forgive me. If 
you never apologized to a dog, just try it once and 
observe his unmistakable pleasure. If he is “first- 
class,” he will show a variety of expressions—pleasure 
at your justice, pride that he is thought worthy, and 
sorrow for the self-humbling of so august a being as a 
man—for to a fine dog a man is a god. 

The thoughtfulygy:mory of a dog may be illustrated 
by many stories. “1 will take space here for only one 
little incident: I had an ugly red dog, of no pedigree, 
who, in early puppyhood began to evince a fondness 
for playthings and curios—after the manner of a human 
child. Now, the odd thing about it was that he kept 
collecting “toys” until he soon owned a great variety, 
and, though he scattered them and seldom had them 
together in one place, he lost very few of them. One 
of these curiosities was a well-preserved dried frog 
which he had found flattened under some old shingles 
where it had been crushed to death. When we hrst 
saw him with it he was only a few months old. He 
tossed it up, caught it, ran away with it, and showed 
his delight with it in various ways, but did not chew 
nor tear it. He carried it to the house and returned 
to the shingle-mill with it, and carried it about, and 
concealed it in many places, and did so day after day, 
till near the time of his death (he lived only 3 or 4 
years). He could catch any rabbit “on the fly.” even 
in.a jungle other dogs can scarcely penetrate (a tiny 
game preserve I value highly), and often amused him- 
self—and us—by running them down. If he had his 
dear frog with him when the rabbit “up jumped,” | 
thought, “Now he’ll lose his pet sure!” But he always 
found it again and brought it home. 

i desire to relate one instance of thinking in a cat. 
We had a large yellow cat who could not be trusted 
in the house—unless the little terrier was present to 
watch him and keep him out of mischief. One day 
Mrs. M. gave him a few beans in a sharp-edged lard 
can lid. He. seemed to like them first-rate, and kept 
his nose down in the tin, eating in the usual cat fashion 
until only about a dozen remained, and these stuck 
so closely all around the low, sharp rim that he could 
neither get his mouth on them nor lick them out with 
his rough tongue. He was now evidently very hungry 
and tilted his head this way and that, and moved the 
tin about, and made many interesting attacks. We 
watched him, laughing at his comical antics. He seemed 
on the verge of despair several times, but would only 
pause a few seconds between his efforts. At times he 
would look up into our faces with an appealing, human 
expression. I kept talking to him, telling him to 
“try it again,” but offering no assistance, though | 
meant to at last. 

After a long while he held up his head and sat 
still, with a sorrowful expression. Suddenly he 
smiled—as truly as ever a man did—at a happy thought. 
Down darted his hand (I call a paw a hand when it 15 
used like one), felt carefully under the rim, then re- 
turned with a bean clutched in it, which he put in his 
mouth with a dignity and confidence possibly equal to 
the .bearing of our pre-historic ancestors. Sitting 
proudly erect, smiling with a look that seemed to say, 
“Ain't I dandy?” he continued feeding with his hand 
until the last bean disappeared!—while we stood and 
laughed until the remainder of the family and the chick- 
ens came to view the ormance! 

If circumstances permit I will at another time relate 
a string of original anecdotes upon the wisdom 
eccentricities of dogs, cats, horses, birds, hogs and 
wild creatures I have known, and experiments | have 


~ made, with some of them. I shall always be ca 
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Bachting. 
annnEEn _Aanaieeel 
Yachting Fixtures for 1903. 


Members of race committee will confer a favor by sending notice 
of errors or omissions in the following list, and also changes whick 
may be in the future. 


America’s Cup Races, Aug. 20 and alternate days. 
AUGUST. 


26. Moriches, McAleenan cup race. 
31-28 Cohen Lipton competitive cup races, Chicago, Lake 
271-29. Cape od, Y. R. A, Provincetown. 
Seawanhaka Corinthian, dub, 
South Boston, club, Point. 
. Lake Michigan. 

% sixth Corinthian, Monument Beach. 
, Corinthi 7 ai hip, Marblehead. 
. ni ip, 
Sevin Hill’ club, Dorchester Bay. oak 
. Huguenot, Y. A. of L. I. Sound, annual. 7s 


For Cruising Yachtsmen. 


Wirz the purpose of stimulating the interest in cruis- 
ing,.and the keeping of a detailed log by cruising 
yachtsmen during the season of 1903, the publishers of 
Forest AND STREAM offer prizes for the best stories of 
cruises submitted to be published in Forest AND 
Stream. It is believed that these will form not only 
entertaining records of pleasant summer days spent 
afloat along our coasts and waterways, but will furnish 
information of practical value to other yachtsmen mak- 
ing enna cruises on the same waters. 

rizes will be awarded to the three best stories as fol- 
lows: 

First prize, $75.00. 

Second prize, $50.00. 

Third prize, $25.00. 

_ Contributions are invited under the following condi- 
tions: 

1. The cruise must be made in waters of the United 
States or Canada in the season of 1903. 

2. The cruise must be made in a sailing yacht, power 
to be used only as an auxiliary, if at all. 

3. The story must be prefaced by a description of the 
boat. Cruises should be treated in as interesting and 
readable a way as possible, but should be practical and 
contain all possible information and data that would be 
of value to men going over the same route. A descrip- 
tion of the handling of the ship in all weathers will be 
regarded very favorably in making awards, and it is 
suggested to writers that an accurate account be kept 
of all incidents happening while under way. 

4. Photographs of the boat and of the country passed 
through, not smaller than 4x5, should, if possible, ac- 
company each story, and they will be considered in 
making the awards. 

5. An outline chart of the trip drawn on white paper 
in black ink (no coloring pigment to be used) should 
also be sent in. 

6. Competitors should avoid the use of slang or in- 
correct nautical expressions in their stories, as it will 
count against them in awarding the prizes. 

7. The story should.contain about seven thousand 
words, written on one side of the paper only, and must 
be received at the office of the Forest and Stream Pub- 
lishing Company, 346 Broadway, New York City, on 
or before Nov. 15, 1903. 
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America’s Cup Races. 


Turespay, Aug. 18, was the day settled upon for the 
measuring of the two contestants for international 
honors—Shamrock III. and Reliance. Both of the 
boats had been in the dry dock at Erie Basin for sev- 
eral days previous, and the crews had been hard at 
work getting the boats’ underbodies in as near perfect 
condition as possible. Shamrock III.’s entire hull had 
been painted with a white composition that gave a re- 
markably fine surface. A bright green stripe at the 
waterline and another at the deck relieved the other- 
wise white hull. Reliance’s bronze bottom had been 
rubbed down until it was absolutely smooth and her 
topsides received a coat of white paint. 

Mr. Charles D. Mower, the official measurer, reached 
Erie Basin shortly before noon on Tuesday, and he 
was accompanied by Mr. Albert B. Hunt, a member 
of the New York Y. C., who assisted him in measur- 
ing both boats. They had come from New York on 
Reliance’s tender Sunbeam, together with Messrs. C. 
Oliver Iselin, Woodbury Kane, Herbert Leeds, New- 
berry Thorne, Butler Duncan, Robert Bacon, Col. 
Sharman Crawford and Dr. Monahan. 

On their arrival both boats’ hulls were exposed and 
each occupied a separate dock. The yard had been 
thrown open to sightseers and photographers, and 
there were many on hand. 

It was decided to measure the spars of the boats 
first, and then in the afternoon to take the waterline 
lengths and, consequently, Mr. Mower began work on 
Shamrock III. at once. Sir Thomas Lipton and Mr. 
William Fife, the yacht’s designer, were on hand to 
watch the operation, as were Captains Wringe and 
Bevis. After Mr. Mower had gotten the length of the 
boom, gaff and the base of the fore triangle, he went 
aloft in a bos’un’s chair to get the height of the per- 
pendicular, that is, the distance from the boom to the 
topsail halliard block. Mr. Fife was an interested spec- 
tator, and as each dimension was taken he would jot 
it down on a piece of paper for personal reference. 
He stated at the time that he wished to change the 
position of the throat halliard block in order to reduce 
the boat’s measurement, and that he might want a re- 
Measurement on the day following. Such turned out 
to be the case, for when it came to measuring the 
spinnaker pole it was found that it was about eight 
inches too Tong, a man was immediately set to work 
to cut the pole down to the length allowed. There 
was no representative from Reliance on Shamrock III. 
when the spar measurements were being taken, nor did 


Shamrock III. oard Relia phil 
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finishing up work on Shamrock III. Mr. Mower turned 
his attention to Reliance, and it was nearly two o’clock 
when he had completed his duties. 

By this time the water had been allowed to flow into 
both docks. Shamrock III. was water-borne first, 
and when Reliance was afloat the gate at the end of 
the dock was opened and she was warped into the 
same dock with the challenger. Shamrock III. lay at 
the head of the dock and Reliance lay well down to- 
ward the after end. 

The measuring of the waterlines was a most deli- 
cate task, and great care had to be exercised in order 
to get the measurements correct. Mr. Mower started 
on Shamrock III. The crew was placed to the satis- 
faction of Mr. Fife and Captain Nat Herreshoff. After 
this was done Mr. Fife, Captain Nat, Mr. Mower and 
Mr. Hunt got into a flat bottom skiff, together with 
two sailors. Plumb bobs had been dropped over the 
bow and stern, and the punt was pushed up under the 
bow. The long batten was run under the overhang, 
and Mr. Fife and Captain Nat watched Mr. Mower 
with great interest. When the mark had been made 
on the batten the boat was shoved aft, and the same 
performance was again gone through. There was a 
fresh breeze blowing, and even in the basin the water 
was not quite smooth, and on this. account extra care 
was used in order to get the length of the overhangs 
absolutely right. 

The overhangs on Reliance were measured in a like 
manner, and Mr. Fife looked after Sir Thomas Lipton’s 
interests here as Captain Nat had looked after Mr. 
Iselin’s when Shamrock III, was being measured. The 
work was accomplished to the entire satisfaction of 
both these gentlemen. As the tide was beginning to 
drop, both Reliance and Shamrock III. were warped 
out of the dock as soon as the work of measuring was 
done, and each boat was taken in tow, and off they 
went to the Horseshoe. 

Mr. Fife was under the impression that Shamrock 
III. would be very close up to the limit of goft. on 
waterline length, if not in excess of it, and he was re- 
lieved to find that she was well inside. Reliance was 
nearly 6in. longer on the waterline than she was when 
measured earlier in the season. Both boats were meas- 
ured with two sets of club topsail spars on board. Mr. 
Mower painted two marks on both sides of the boats 
just at the waterline. The boats were measured with 
the headsails set in stops, as the rule requires. 

Shamrock III. looks very small after one has been 
aboard Reliance, both on deck and below. While the 
challenger is beautifully built, she is hardly as interest- 
ing as would be expected. There are no nevelties or 
any unusual features in her construction. | | 

Capt. Nat looked Shamrock III. over with Mr. Fife, 
and then the courtesy was returned when Mr. Fite 
went aboard Reliance. The two greatest designers in 
the world looked each other’s productions over with a 
critical eye, yet little or no comment was made on either 
hand. 

Thousands hung around the dock all the time the 
boats were being measured, and it was not until five 
o’clock, when the work was finished, that they left 
the basin. 

Mr. Mower gave out the dimensions at the club house 
on Tuesday night. They are as follows: 


Shamrock III. Reliance. 
Length on load waterline. .........++++-+++++ 89.81 89.66 
Length from after end of main boom to for- 


ward point of measurement.............. 187.54 201.76 
Length from fore side of foremast to for- 
ward point of measurement............. 81.4 84.29 
Length of spinnaker boom...........++.++++ 81.4 83.75 
Length of main gaff..............seeseseeees 65.77 71.90 
Length of topmast: Shamrock 69.15—1-5 less; 7 
eliance, 72.00—1-5 less ........++seeeees 55.32 57.60 
Height from upper side of main boom to 


topsail halliard block.............-++++++ 144.83 149.68 
Square root of sail arca... wd 127.16 
Sailing length, as per rule... 108.41 
Me accccesesbexendaces i 4 16,169.93 
Number of persons on board............... 56 64 


Reliance allows 1m. and 45s. to Shamrock III. over 
a 30-mile course. e 

This is a little more than Reliance allowed Consti- 
tution in the racing this year. 

It was not a surprise on Wednesday morning when 
Mr. Fife called for a remeasurement. 

On Wednesday Shamrock III. and Reliance went 
out for a little spin, but both skippers kept well away 
from one another. As soon as the mainsail was set 
on Shamrock III. Captain Wringe found just how 
much he could shift his throat halliard block. When 
the boat got back to her moorings Mr. Mower was 
sent for, and he went down to the Horseshoe on 
Wednesday afternoon. The change in Shamrock III. 
make quite a little difference in her measurement. Re- 
liance now has to allow Shamrock III. 1m. and 57s. 


First Day, Thursday, Avg. 20. 


It was a great disappointment to everybody that 
there was not wind enough for Shamrock III. and Re- 
liance to finish within the time limit of five and one- 
half hours on the occasion of their first meeting. While 
it was not a race, it gave those who went down the 
bay an excellent chance to get a line on the two boats. 

In the early morning the prospects of wind were 
not good. It was cloudy and the atmosphere was filled 
with humidity. The thunder squall that took place on 
Wednesday had not cleared the air. 

The crews on both Shamrock III. and Reliance were 
about early, and about half past seven the crew on 
the former boat began to remove sail covers and the 
jib and staysail were sent up in stops. By eight o’clock 
Shamrock’s mainsail was hoisted, and Reliance’s crew 
was busy following suit. The big club topsail was set 
on Reliance, and everything was put in readiness on 
both boats for the race. “ : 

Just before nine o’clock Reliance slipped her moor- 
ings and started down the bay in tow of the tug Guid- 
ing Star. On the defender was Messrs. C. O. Iselin, 
W.B. Duncan, Newberry D. Thorne, Woodbury Kane, 
Herbert C. Leeds, Dr. Monahan and Captain Nat. 
Herreshoff. Mr. H. M. McGildowney represented the 
Royal Ulster Y. C. é : 

As soon as Reliance left her moorings the tug Cruizer 
took Shamrock III. in tow, and thew started for the 

Jightship, On board the challenger were Mr. William 
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Fife, Col. Sharman Crawford and Col. D. F. D. Neill. 
Mr. Robert Bacon represented the New York Y. C. 

Captain “Lem” Miller, who sailed Columbia all the 
season, joined forces with Captain Barr, and was 
aboard Reliance. Captain Bevis, who commanded 
Shamrock I. was on Shamrock III. to assist Captain 
Wringe. ; 

Shamrock III.’s big club topsail was set after she got 
well outside. 

At ten o’clock both of the boats had cast off their 
tows and were sailing around the lightship. 

The big tug Navigator arrived on the scene soon 
after having on board the Regatta Committee Messrs. 
S. Nicholson Kane, Newbury D. Lawton and Edward 
H. Wales. 

Shamrock III. ranged alongside the committee boat, 
and Mr. Fife, hailing them through a megaphone, said that 
through an oversight Shamrock III. had been measured 
without an anchor and cable on board, which was not 
as the rules of the club required. The Regatta Com- 
mittee informed Mr. Iselin of the fact and asked him if 
he was willing that Shamrock III. should sail subject 
to a remeasurement at the earliest possible date. This 
met with Mr. Iselin’s approval, and off the boats went., 
Shamrock III. sailed with her anchor and cable on 
board, but an equivalent amount of ballast had been re- 
moved. 

The first race was to windward and return, and just 
before half past ten signals were set on Navigator an- 
nouncing that the compass course would be S. S. W. The 


.committee boat had anchored to the S. E. of the light- 


ship. The tug John H. Scully was sent away to log 
off the course, and a little later the tug Coastwise fol- 
lowed, acting as a guide boat for the two yachts. 

At 10:45 the preparatory signal was heard. The 
wind at this time was S. S. W., and having a strength 
of not over four miles. 

There was a large fleet of excursion boats and steam 
yachts on hand, and those on board saw but little of 
the race, for the revenue officers on the patrol and 
gaide boats were over-zealous in their duties, and they 
kept the attending fleet miles further away from the 
yachts than was necessary. 

The breeze was so light that the skippers on both 
boats had broken out their baby jib topsails long be- 
fore the start. The wind hauled quite a little in the 
few minutes that elapsed between the preparatory and 
Starting signals. 

Just as the warning gun sounded Reliance headed N. 
toward the line on the port tack, crossing Shamrock’s 
bow. The challenger was put on the port tack after 
Reliance. Both boats had the wind abeam, and Re- 
liance was kept off again across Shamrock’s bow. Re- 
siance was moving along smartly and she drew away 
from Shamrock fast. When the starting signal was 
given at eleven o’clock both boats were some distance 
from the line. 

Barr and Wringe had kept well away from one an- 
other and did not seem anxious to try conclusions. 
Reliance gybed around the lightship and crossed the 
line way in the weather berth. Shamrock had started 
a few minutes ahead of the defender, but she had tacked 
right on the line, about half way between the committee 
boat and the lightship. She had no headway on, and 
what few honors there were lay with Barr so far. The 
start was very flat indeed. 

The boats were timed as follows: Shamrock III., 
11:01:14, and Reliance 11:01:47. They crossed on the 
starboard tack and all the men on both boats were 
sitting well to leeward in order to give the boats enough 
list to prevent the ground swell from rolling what little 
breeze there was out of their sails. 

Reliance had more headway on and seemed to draw 
away from Shamrock fast at the start, but the chal- 
lenger was kept off and her jib topsail, which was con- 
siderably bigger than Reliance’s, was allowed to draw 
well, and she footed very fast. Barr was pinching Re- 
liance, and his jib topsail did not stand at all. 

_ The breeze had freshened a little, but it did not last 
tor long. Shamrock III. was certainly footing faster 
than Reliance, but she was not pointing so high. No 
man can excel Barr in sailing a boat to windward, and 
in the conditions that prevailed at this time he was 
working his ship out slowly but surely. 

Clouds had been banking up in the W. since early 
in the morning, but they indicated more rain than 
wind. A half hour after the start Reliance was well out 
to windward of Shamrock, and Wringe ordered their 
jib topsail taken in and another smaller one set in its 
place. Some 3 minutes was consumed in making this 
change. This sail was even larger than the one car- 
ried on Reliance. 

At 11:30 the squall broke, and it rained very hard 
for half an hour. The rain hid the yachts from view, 
and when it subsided somewhat, about noon, there was 
a little more wind, and the boats moved along with 
more life. 

Shamrock was seen to be some distance ahead but 
not far enough to cross Reliance’s bow should she 
tack. Then it began to rain in torrents again, and it 
came in thick, and the boats were again obscured from 
view. 

When the second shower was over it was seen that 
a shift of wind had given Reliance a nice lift, and she 
was over a quarter of a mile to windward of Shamrock. 

At 12:19 Shamrock was put on the port tack, and 
when the yachts came together Reliance crossed Sham- 
rock’s bow. Barr tacked on top of Shamrock, but the 
challenger had her wind clear, and Wringe rapped her 
off, and she pulled out through Reliance’s lee. 

At quarter of one Shamrock was put on the star- 
board tack. Again the boats came together ,and Re- 
liance crossed Shamrock’s bow, but by a smaller mar- 

in than she did the first time. Reliance tacked on 

hamrock’s weather bow. Shamrock soon went about, 
and Reliance followed a few seconds later. The breeze 
was very light, and at 1:23:50 both boats were put on 
the starboard tack. 

Just before 1:30 the baby jib on Reliance was taken 
in and another larger sail was set in its place. The 
same change was made on Shamrock. The guide boat 
was seen off to the southward, and the mark could 
also be made out, the cone flashing at intervals. Just 
before two o'clock Reliance’s staysail was taken in 
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and a balloon fore staysail was set flying in its place. 
This sail appeared to do some good, and after Sham- 
rock had been headed off by the ever changing breeze 
her jib topsail was taken in and a small balloon jib 
was set in its place. As soon as the sail filled out her 
jib and staysail were taken in. Of course she was 
headed away off her course in order to keep the big 
sail full, but she undoubtedly gained by the change. 
About 2:15 Reliance took in her jib topsail and 4 minutes 
later she broke out a small balloon jib and took in 
her jib and staysail. This was the first time that the 
contestants in an America’s Cup race had ever used 
a balloon jib with which to beat to windward. 

Reliance continued to improve her lead, and the big 
sail lifted her flat bow over the long ocean roll. Re- 
liance held a better breeze than Shamrock did, and she 
was moving along at a fair clip, while Shamrock was al- 
most becalmed. 


Reliance took the port tack and stood in toward the 
jersey shore lee bowing the tide that runs along the 
beach. Reliance worked into a nice little air from the 
N. W., which enabled her to lay her course for the 
mark. As the defender came up to the mark her work- 
ing staysail was set. When she had the mark abeam, 
her balloon jib was quickly taken in, and she rounded 
at 3:37:30. Her jib was set, and she was put on the 
port tack. Shamrock was a long distance behind, and 
it would probably have taken her eight minutes to 
round. hamrock finally caught the puff that had 
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helped Reliance around the mark, and she began to 
move along at a good clip. It was quarter of four when 
Reliance passed Shamrock, and the latter boat took in 
her balloon jib topsail, set her headsails, tacked and 
started on after Reliance. As there were only forty-five 
minutes before the time limit expired, there was no 
chance of finishing the race, and Shamrock gave up, as 
she did not care to go on and round the marke fifteen 
minutes or more behind Reliance. 

At ten minutes of four Reliance signalled the tu 
Guiding Star, and she was taken in tow. Her clu 
topsail was sent down on deck. Shamrock III. was 
also taken in tow, and the race was off for the day. 


First Race, Saturday, Aug. 22, 


It was fifty-two years ago to-day that the schooner 
America won the America’s 3 off Cowes. Aug. 22 
appears to be a red letter day for the American boat 
in races for the Cup, as Reliance distinguished herself 
by beating Shamrock III. 7m. and 3s. in a fresh breeze. 

The morning held out every poses for a good race. 
There was a rattling breeze blowing from the S. W. 
_ gave every indication of holding throughout the 

ay. 

The crews of Shamrock III. and- Reliance were 
aboard their respective boats early, and all were elated 
over the prospect of a good race. The amateurs were 
also on hand early. 


TAvs. 20, 1903. 


All day Friday a crisp N. W. wind blew, and it took 
all the dampness out of the yachts’ sails, and they 
were in good condition when they were hoisted 
on Saturday morning. Reliance’s mainsail went 
up two feet higher than it did on Thursday, and it set 
perfectly. If anything, Shamrock’s headsails were a bit 
better than Reliance’s, but both were good. 

Reliance was towed out by the tug Guiding Star, 
and Shamrock was brought out to the line by the big 
tug Cruizer. Reliance set an intermediate club topsail 
when nearly’ out to the lightship. As soon as the sail 
was in place her tow line was cast off and she began 
jogging around the lightship. Shamrock III. was under 
lower sails when she was dropped by Cruizer, and 
those on board waited some time before sending a club 
pease aloft. The one selected was larger than Re- 
iance’s. 


The S. W. breeze had a strength of ten or twelve miles, 
and there was a lump of a sea on. With the wind from 
the S. W., the Regatta Committee found it impossible 
to lay a fifteen-mile and leeward course from the light- 
ship, so a signal was set on Navigator announcing that 
the starting line would be changed. 

Navigator steamed off to the eastward, and the yachts 
and excursion fleet followed. After going five miles 
E. from. the lightship, Navigator signalled the tug 
peter to anchor, thus marking one end of the start- 
ing line. Then Navigator took up her position to the 
S. E. of the mark boat Unique, making the starting 
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jme. After Navigator had taken up her position 
signals. indicating» that the compass course would be 
S. W. were. set. : 

It was noticed that Shamrock’s club topsail was not 
standing at all, and it was finally sent down on deck 
and another. sail was sent up in its place. This one was 
about the size of the sail carried by Reliance. 

The start had to be postponed, owing to the change 
in the, starting line, and it was 11:30 when the prepara- 
tory signal was given. 

About three minutes before the starting gun Sham- 
rock was headed for the tug Unique, located at the 
N. W. end of the line, Reliance being at this time about 
three lengths behind. After passing to the W. of the 
mark boat Shamrock gybed, Reliance following suit 
and stood on after her. Shamrock was kept off, and 
Reliance came up on her. Then Shamrock was headed 
up and and she crossed the line just on the gun, luffing 
sharply to avoid hitting the committee boat. Reliance 
was behind and to weather of the challenger. The 
times at the start were: Shamrock 11:45:17, and Re- 
liane 11:45:21. Both boats were on the starboard 
tac’ 

A baby jib topsail was set on Reliance soon after 
crossing, and the challenger followed the example set 
by the defender. 

Headed as they were, the boats were catching the 
seas under the weather bows, and it was shaking them 
up somewhat. Shamrock was sailing a truer course 
than Reliance, and was unquestionably improving her 
position. After carrying her jib topsail for about a 
quarter of an hour she took it in and appeared to do 
better without it. 

Shamrock was sailing like a witch, and was better- 
ing her position all the time. At 12:11 Barr put Re- 
liance on the port tack because she was getting 
back winded by the challenger, and because the wind 
had shifted a point and a half, and the Jersey shore is 
the place to be when a S. W. wind begins to shift. 

Two minutes after Reliance tacked, Shamrock fol- 
lowed. The jib topsail was taken in on Reliance, and 
she did not feel the sea so badly on this tack. At 
12:40 the defender was put on the starboard tack, and 
the two boats drew together. There was considerable 
speculation as to whether Shamrock would cross the 
defender’s bows, but Reliance on the starboard tack 
had the right of way. Wringe found he could not 
cross Reliance, so he took a starboard tack. Reliance 
was out on Shamrock’s weather quarter, and the boats 
were in relatively the same positions they were when 
they crossed the starting line. 

The sea did not seem to bother Reliance as much 
as it did at the start, and she did much better without 
her jib topsail. At two minutes past one Wringe put 
Shamrock on the port tack, and Reliance was also 
put about at once. Shamrock was now on Reliance’s 
weather quarter. Shamrock was getting Reliance’s 
back wind, and Wringe found it advisable to tack to 
starboard. After holding this tack for a little over a 
minute she was about on the port tack again. As the 
boats worked inshore, Reliance found the smoother 
water more to her liking, and moved along very fast. 

At 1:25 a baby jib topsail was set on Shamrock, and 
less than a minute later Reliance’s sail was set and 
drawing. The wind was letting up a little, and these 
little jib topsails did considerable good. 

About this time the mark was sighted, and Reliance 
could lay her course for it. Shamrock had overstood a 
little, as she had taken one more starboard tack than 
Reliance, and her sheets were checked. 

Just at this time the wind chopped around to W. S. 
W. This headed Reliance off, but Shamrock suffered 
much more, for it put her behind after she had occu- 
pied the weather berth. 

Reliance was put on the starboard tack, and after 
two minutes was put back to port again. Reliance 
crossed Shamrock’s bow by a good margin. The de- 
fender was put on the starboard tack at 1:50, and Sham- 
rock followed just a minute later. 

__When Reliance was well up on the mark her baby 

jib topsail was run down smartly and her balloon jib 

topsail was sent up in stops. Everything went like 
clock work on Reliance, and cleaner work has never 
been seen on any boat. The main sheet was eased off, 
the ballooner broken out and the spinnaker pole low- 

ered to port. The spinnaker was set and drawing in a 

little over two minutes after rounding. 

Reliance rounded at 1:55:17 and Shamrock at 1:58:34. 

The work of handling sails at the mark on Shamrock 
was noticeably different from that on Reliance. The 
spinnaker was hoisted and broken out before the bal- 
looner was lowered and reset flying, for there was a turn 
in the sail when hoisted the first time. Much time was 
lost in this way. The spinnakers acted badly on both 
ete at the start, but were soon gotten under con- 
trol. 

Reliance’s spinnaker was so trimmed as to spill the 
breeze into her balloon jib, and the two big sails were 
puliing all the way back to the finish line. Sham- 
rock’s spinnaker was not trimmed so well and her 
om jib did not begin to do the work Reliance’s 

id. 


On Reliance the jib and staysail were taken in on 
oe run home, but on Shamrock her jib was kept in 
Place. 

On the way back Shamrock’s spinnaker caught in 
the spreader, and it tore quite a rent in it. The tear 
did not get any worse, however. Reliance ran away 
from Shamrock on the way back to the finish line. 
Her larger sail area made a tremendous difference in 
Tunning, and. she swept across the finish line the easy 
winner at 3:17:38. Light sails and jack yarders were 
taken in on both boats, and they were towed back to 
their moorings. The summary: 


. Start. Finish. Ela Corrected 
Reliance ......... eoeveld 45 21 3 17 38 3 $2 17 3 $2 17 
Shamrock III. .......11 45 17 3 26 34 3 4117 3 39 20 


Reliance beats the Shamrock by 9m. elapsed time, and 
7m. 3s. corrected time. 
The following table shows the elapsed time for the 
fiiteen-mile beat to windward: oa 
2 0 56 


Reliance : asa 
Shamrock THI. 322.0... 6 17 21317 


Reliance gained 3m. 21s, 


Turn. 
1 6 17 
158% 











IRONDEQUOIT—CANA DA’S CUP CHALLENGER. 


The elapsed time for the fifteen-mile run back to the 
finish is shown in the following table: 


Turn. Finish Elapsed 
RRS «. owinodas batndaenersecent= 1 55 17 3 17 38 1 22 21 
EID ENE. chavcteteracoedceses 1 58 34 3 26 34 1 28 00 


“Reliance gained 5m. 30s, 

On Sunday morning the two Shamrocks were towed 
from the Horseshoe up to Erie Basin, where the chal- 
lenger was put in the dry dock. Her bottom was 
scrubbed, but it had not fouled up any. Monday at nine 
o'clock the dock was filled and Mr.. Charles D. Mower 
again measured the boat’s waterline and also her boom. 
There had been some question as to whether the sail did 
not project beyond the end of the boom when the boom 
slide was pulled well out. The waterline was found to 
be about one quarter of an inch shorter than before, but 
this was accounted for by the fact that Mr. Fife re- 
moved a little more ballast than the anchor and chain 
weighed. The measurements were practically the same 
as before, and there will be no change in the time allow- 
ance that Shamrock III. gets from Reliance. The length 
of the overhangs were learned and they are as follows: 


bane h. W Liws<ccneageaaes es 89.78ft 
(peewee. Sorward. <6. deceuseness 21.30ft. 
CRI, BR 5 ips 00's 0 5 aetinnbiaeice 23.34ft. 

134.34ft. 


Much criticism had been made about the mainsail in 
Thursday’s race, but Mr. Fife remarked that it was a 
very satisfactory piece of canvas. 


Second Race, Tuesday, Aug. 25. 


The second race was sailed over a 30-mile triangu- 
lar course to-day and Reliance won by 1m. 19s. corrected 
time. 


Newport Special Thirties. 
NEWPORT, R. I. 
Tuesday, Aug. 18. 


Carolina beat four of the other boats in her class 
in a race sailed on Tuesday, Aug. 18, in a light S. W. 
breeze. The course was from Brenton’s Cove to and 
around the Compass Buoy. Carolina was first over 


the starting line and led all through the race. The 
summary: 

Finish, Elapsed 
Cee. F TOBRRics ccevbbccncencocsthetecccees 5 03 02 1 40 02 
Wabenem, J. Ti, TOC. ooo c cece cccccccsevecess 5 04 23 1 41 23 
Barbara, bei i, ivaccnecécdevetescone 5 05 48 1 42 48 
ee, Or. Ga. OMNES, Biri oc evr ecatvoninscteend 5 07 17 14417 
Vaquero III., P. Whitney............cseeeseeeee 5 18 13 155 13 


At the annual meeting of the Sea Cliff Y. C., held a 
short time ago, the following officers were re-elected: 
Com., Theodore W. Sheridan; Vice-Com., Charles E. 
Silkworth; Sec., C. S. Chellborg; Treas., C. S. Dun- 
ning; Trustees for three years, Charles Berner, Fran- 
cis Foerster; Trustees for two years, Joseph Kling. 


Monday, August 24. 


Five of the 30-footers and a like number of the 15- 
footers sailed a race on Monday, August 24. The wind 
was light from the S. W., and the boats covered a wind- 
ward and leeward course. It was a down-the-wind start, 
and Carolina was first around the leeward mark, and she 













won by 30s. Minnow won in the 15ft. class. The sum- 
mary: 
30-footers—Start, 3:26. 
Finish Elapsed. 
Carolina, P. Jones 457 1 31 04 
Raccoon, J. R. Drexel.. --4 57 34 1 31 34 
Breeze, J. G. Roelker, Jr. .-4.59 58 1 33 58 
Barbara, W. G. Rutherfurd 5 02 36 1 36 36 
Vaquero III., P. Whitney --..5 04 TL 1311 
15-footers—Start, 3:31. 
Minnow, H. Lippitt..... .-4 61 09 1 20 09 
Hawk, W. Gammell..... --4 52 03 1 21 03 
Morgan 454 49 1 23 49 
Eaglet, Miss Grosvenor... CdéCteesardeccene 4 57 46 1 26 46 
Yo San, F. A, Plummer.....cccsessceereeseeeesd 00 4 129% 


Chesapeake Bay Y. C. 


CHESAPEAKE BAY, MD., 
Saturday, August 8. 


The seventeenth annual open regatta of the Chesa- 
peake Bay Y. C. for Chesapeake canoes was sailed on 
Saturday, August 8, starting off Toun Square, Oakland, 
at mouth of Tred Avon River, thence to Beacon’s Point 
Light, thence to Castle Haven buoy, thence back to light, 
thence to Cook Point Buoy, back to light and return to 
starting point. Distance, 17.320 nautical milés. Time 
allowance, 8.66 seconds per inch for above distance 
measured on waterline. Wind S. E., hauling to S. Boats 
entered: John B. Harrison, sailed by Capt. Hinnaman; 
Island Blossom, sailed by Capt. Gibson, and the Parson 
boat. 








Length. Start. Finish. 
Harrison -35 6.7 1 05 41 3 46 21 
Blossom . 31 3.4 1 06 13 3 53 32 
Parson .29.0 1 06 25 Upset. 





Blossom’s time allowance 7m. 24s.; Harrison ahead in elapsed 
time 6m. 39s. Blossom wins by 45s. 

Blossom also wins a leg in service of silver presented 
by the club. Harrison also holds a leg won in last year’s 
regatta. Silver must be won by a boat three times, nor 
necessarily in succession. The Island Blossom won the 
anchorage cup presented by General Charles A. Chipley, 
sailed for under the same conditions as the present ser- 
vice of silver. 


Erie Y. C. 


Erie, Pa., August 22.—Only five boats started to-day 
out of about twenty-five of one class and another that 
lie at anchor here in the club’s basin; the rest seem not 
to want any races. 

The wind that had been blowing half a gale all day 
from the southwest and west only held until the start, 
then nearly died out, after bringing a light rain for the 
beats to finish in. Another race two weeks from to-day 
finishes the series. The Iroquois, which has held the lead 
in the 30ft, class, was beaten to-day by the Mingo, which 
is an old boat, while the Iroquois is a new one. 

The Una of the 30ft. class attempted to cross the bow 
of the Mingo while rounding the stake boat and just 
escaped a collision, its captain afterwards filed a protest 
but it was not allowed; he seemed to be in the fault him- 
self if anyone was. 

No official time was taken, but the seven-mile course 
was sailed in th. 20m. CaBia BLANCO. 








Canoeing. 
-_—<o——_ 
Prizes for Canoeists. 


In order to encourage canoeists and small boat sailors, who do 
their knocking about on inland waters, to keep a record of their 
trips and experiences, the publishers of Forest anp Stream 
offe: cash prizes for the best accounts of cruises taken during the 
season of 1903. As few restrictions as possible will be imposed, 
and those given are made only with the view of securing some 
uniformity among the competitors’ stories, so that the judges will 
be able to make 2 fair award. 

The prizes will be as follows: s 

First, $50.00. 

Second, $25.00, 

Third, $15.00. ° 

Fourth and Fifth, $10.00 each. 

Sixth to Eighth, $5.00 each. 

I. The cruise must be actually taken between May 1 and 
November 1, 1903. 

IL. The cruise must be made on the (fresh water) inland streams 
and lakes of the United States or Canada. 

III. The canoe or boat in which the cruise is made must rot 
be more than 18ft. long over all. 

IV. An accurate log of the trip must be kept, and all incidents 
































und information that would be of value to other canoeists cover- 
ing the same route should be carefully recorded. 

V. A description of the boat in which the cruise is made 
should preface the story, and a list of outfit and supplies. 

VIL. Photographs of the boat and of the country passed through, 
mot smaller than 4x5, should, if possible, accompany each story, 
and they will be considered in making the awards. 

VIL. Stories sheuld contain not less than five thousand words, 
written on one side of the paper only. 

VIIL. An outline chart of the trip drawn on white paper in 
black ink {mo coloring pigment to be used) should also be 
sent in. 

IX. Competitors should avoid the use of slang or incorrect 
nautical expressions in their stories, as it will count against them 
im awarding the prizes. 

Each manuscript to which a prize is awarded shall become the 
property of the Forest and Stream Publishing Company. Aill 
manuscript should reach the office of the Forest and Stream 
Publishing Company, 346 Broadway, New York, N. Y., on or 
before December 1, 1903. 





A. C. A. Membership. 


Tue following have been proposed for membership to 
the A. C. A.: F. W. Bodwell, Manchester, N. H.; John 
R. Bowker, Waltham, Mass. 

Atlantic Division—Louis Reichert, Carl Moore, Geo. 
H. King, A. Wenworth Scott and Charles H. Parsons. 


Hifle Fange and Gallery. 


Cincinnati Rifle Association. 


Crncrnnatr, O.—At the regular meeting of the Cincinnati Rifle 








Association on Aug. 16, the following scores were made. Condi- 
tions, 200yds., offhand, German ring target: 

Honor. 
Payne ... 220 213 212 211 63 
Hasenzchi- 219 218 214 210 54 
Strickmeier . 217 215 213 209 bo 
, Gchcchvousteus 213 212 212 207 61 
SD tin -aucricdespecbebps 208 205 204 202 69 
DE Sie ebeecocdussesniysces 201 194 194 192 54 
tec tasalepnapthnserckss 206 204 201 195 62 
SE exp cpebhedeebetatotanese 184 177 153 55 
SINE inn vine koh apg pend te Wek 200 199 195 192 64 
RE: aie cas nntiessnubexsdntwkene’ 197 196 189 188 56 











If you want your shoot to be announced here send a 
notice like the following : 


Fixtures, 


: ~hae. wi 19-20.—Millvaie, Pa., Gun Club’s tournament. Wm. Buss- 
er. 

ug. “20-22.—Kansas City, Mo.—Midsummer shoot of the 
Shae Arms Co. 

A= 22.—Wanderers’ Field Day, at Frog Inn, Jamaica Bay, 


sat 22.—Friedensburg, Pa., Gun Club shoot. H. L. Stein, 


A, 25-26.—Derry, Pa., Gun Club tournament. A. S. Hollings- 
worth, Sec’ 

Aug. 26.—Hartford, Conn.—Fall tournament of the Colt Ham- 
merless Gun Club. R. McFetridge, Sec’y 

Aug. 26-27.—New Bethlehem, Pa. Conasenk Gun Club’s annual 
ens Dr. R. E. Dinger, Mgr. 

26-28.—Lake Okoboji, Ia. Fivntienl Indian tournament. 

Frank Cc. Riehl, Chief Scribe. 

Aug. 28-29.—Putnam, Lil.—Charles Grubb’s tournament. 
seo" 1-2.—Irwin, Pa., Gun Club’s tournament. John Withero, 


Sept. on rt, Pa. >. neath Rod and Gun Club 
fall tournament. H. Dimick 

Sept. 2-3.—Rochester Rod and gt Club two-day tournament, 
added money $106. F. E. McCord, Sec’y. 

Sept. 2-3.—Akron, O.—ihe interstate Association’s tournament, 
=e the auspices of the Akron Gun Club. G. E. Wagoner, 


at 7.—Dover, N. H., Sportsmen’s Association annual field 
= D. W. Hallam, a ec: 
t. 7.—Utica, N iverside Gun Club all-day tournament; 
ey handicap. Se New York championship for trophy. 
Loughlin, Sec’y. 
we sadn Cae. N. Y., Gun Club annual Labor Day shoot. 
cS Blandford, 
Te Cneod? ‘s. I.—Labor Day shoot of the Richmond 
Gn Club. Albert A. Schoverling, Sec’y. 
Sept. 7.—Columbia, Pa.—Excelsior Rod and Gun Club tourna- 
ment. 
Sept. 7.—Stoughton, Mass., Gun Club all-day ives. 
Sept. 7.—Labor Day shoot of the Brooklyn, N. ,» Gun Club. 
J. & Wright, Mgr. 
Sept. 7.—Exeter, H., Sportsman’s Club Labor Day tourna- 
ment. W. S. Catlisie Pres. 
— 7.—Meriden, Conn.—Parker Gun Club’s ninth annual 
bor Day tournament. C. S. Howard, Sec’y. 
Sept. 7.—Labor tournament ag by ny “Springfield, Mass., 
Shootin Ce. = added. C. Kites, Sec’y. 
ree ee. Lburg, ¥- —Virginia Trapshooters’ Association 
fe , Pres. 
“Sept. 9-10. anes Gun Club tournament. Geo. W. Mains, 


Sept. 10-12.—Prescott-Arizona Sportsmen’s Association tourna- 
ment. W. L. Pinney, Sec’y, Phoenix. 
oo 15-16.—Ligonier, Pa., Gun Club’s tournament. J. O’H. 


See’ 
— 15-16. ee es Tenn.—Tournament of the Moun- 
taineers’ Gun Club; $250 added money. P. B. Plummer, Sec’ 
Sept. 16-18.—W illiamsport, Pa—West Branch Rod and - 
Club tournament. H. A. Dimick, Sec’y. 

Sept. 20.—Middleton, Wis., Gun Club tournament. 

Sept. 22-24.—Indiana TT Neck” Son ind., Gun Club opening or dedication 
tournament. W. T. fec'e, 

Sept. ail rnghela” -—Young & Wilson’s tournament. 
a tidale, a Gun Club’s tournament. R. S. 
D See's 


Sept. 23-24.—  Benssslecr Ind., Gun Club shoot. 

Sept. 23-24.- Scranton, Pa.—The Interstate Association’s tourna- 
ment, under the asspices of the Scranton Rod and Gun Club. 
“sept. 


Sey 
2%.—Bingnamton, N. Y., Gun Club tournament. H. W. 


Brown, Sec ty 
Sept. 25- gy Ky., Gun Club two-day shoot; live 
birds and targets. Robert R. “Skinner, M Mgr. 
Sept. 28-29.—Louisville, Ky.—First day, State champi at 
. a. in State championship at live binds. Ss. 


Phelps, 

Sane bbe bet 2-—Florists! Gun Club’s first o amateur tourna- 
wars at . on oe J. K. Starr, Mgr., North Twenty- 
oe, elphia. 


1-2.—Austerlitz, Ky.—Two-da’ | eae tournam of 
the Hil! Top Gun Club. Geo. W Bs = 
Oct. 6-7.— Moines, eT. yee: of Messrs. Whitney 


Miiner. 
*Oct. 6-7.—Allegheny, Pa.—North Side Gun Club’s tournament. 
L. B, Fleming, Sec’y. 


ete bec 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


Sept. 29-Oct. 1—Pekin, IIl. om State Sportsmen’s Associa- 
tion tournament. John Smith, Sec’ 

Oct. 8-9.—Clinton, Ont., Gun Cub. tournament. 

Oct. —Dalton, Ohio, Gun Club’s fifth annual tournament. 
H. Santm; er, Mgr. 

Oct. - “West ‘Baden, Ind., Gun Club tournament; $500 added. 


John L. Winsto 
Oct. 20-22 aa. Ky., Gun Club tournament. W. A. 
Davis, Sec’y. 


soe ew London, Ia., Gun Club tournament. Dr. C. 
Oct. #24 — St. Louis, Mo.—Combination live-bird and target 
shoot at Du Pont Shoo og Ps Coal oe to all. Special event, 50 


live bird handicap. Mgr. 
Oct. 26-31.—French Lick 5S; rings nd First grand tournament 
of the National Gun Club. hn M. Lilly, Pres. 





gees ¢ Western Pennsylvania sar eooaae League. 
G. b, Sec’y, 507 Wood str wueens. 

= idcmabere  Dacdts T ooters’ Fish Protective 

Association. J. J. Bradfi Sec’y, Vicksburg, Miss. 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


Mr. D. W. Hallam, secretary of the Dover, N. H., Sportsman’s 
Association, was a visitor in New York last week. 


a 
Mr. C. G. Blandford, captain of the Ossining, N. Y., Gun 
Club, mentions that there are good prospects for his club’s Labor 
Day shoot. Programmes of it will be sent to applicants. 


eS 
The Sheepshead Bay, L. I, Rod and Gun Club announces 
that on Sept. 7, Labor Day, it will hold a cup shoot, open to 
members only, 50 targets, no entrance. Open sweeps also will 
be shot. 
¥, 


Mr. Alexander McKnaught, of Hollidaygburg, Pa., died at his 
home on Aug. 17, in his 6lst year. His death was caused by 
paralysis. He was a member of the Altoona Rod and Gun Club. 
In every walk of life he made warm and lasting friendships. 


a 
The Spring Valley Gun Club was defeated by the North River 
Gun Club in a team race, on the grounds of the latter club at 
Edgewater, N. J., on Aug. 22, There were ten men on each 
team, 25 targets per man. The scores were 185 te 169. 


& 

The Milbrook, N. Y., Gun Club held a shoot on Aug. 22, at 
which the expert trapshot, Mr. I. Tallman, was present. He 
broke 98 out of 100 targets, leaving himself a very narrow margin 
tor future improvement, and setting a very high standard for his 
fellow sportsmen. 

- 


Mr. C. L. Kites, secretary of the Springfield, Mass., Shooting 
Club, calls attention to an error, as follows: “In your fixtures 
of coming trapshooting events, in the notice of the Labor Day 
tournament of this club, it should read $25 added money instead 
of $260, as you have it.” a 


Mr. Arthur Gambell’s son met with a serious accident recently, 
concerning which we express our profound sympathy. in a 
letter to us, Mr. Gambell refers to it as follows: “I am sorry 
to inform you my boy Lutie has met with another accident. 
While piaying he fell, disiocated his hip and broke his leg be- 
tween the hip and knee. He is getting along as well as could 
be expected. ‘his is his sixth fracture.” 

We heartily wish him a speedy recovery. 


* 

Mr. John M. Lilly, president of the National Gun Club, writes 
us as tollows: “We have to announce the first grand tournament 
of the National Gun Club, which will be held at French Lick 
Springs, Ind., Oct. 26-31. Targets and sparrows, $500 added money. 
for intormation, programmes and hotel accommodations address 
Mr. T. Yaggart, French Lick Springs, Ind. ‘This is an ideal 
spot for holding a tournament, the shooting field being forty 
acres, with sky background. ‘The hotel and casino is one of the 
finest in the country, and no effort will be spared which will add 
to the comfort of the guests. We sincerely trust there will be a 
large attendance.” 

we 


The ninth annual Labor Day tournament of the Parker Gun 
Club, at Meriden, Conn., is open to all. The programme provides 
ten events, alternately, 15 and 20 targets, $1 and $1.40 entrance, 
totaling 116 targets, and $12 entrance. Competition commences 
at 9:30. Sergeant system. Rose system, 7, 5, 3, and 2. ‘argets 
2 cents, included in entrance. Shooters may enter for price of 
targets. Guns and shells shipped to the secretary, Mr. C. S. 
Howard, prepaid, will be delivered on club grounds free. A 
palatable event will be the renowned Bristol Sheep bake, delicious- 
iy compounded of baked lamb, sweet potatoes, tried sweet corn, 
etc., grateful to the palate and satisfying to the stomach. 


The programme of the Mountaineers Gun Club tournament is 
now obtainable of the secretary, Mr. P. B. Plummer, 127 East 
Eighth Street, Chattanooga, Tenn. Mr. Arthur Gambeuil, super- 
intendent of the Cincinnati Gun Club, will manage. Targets, 2 
cents. Shooting will commence at 9 o’clock. The Rose system 
will govern the divisions of the purses. Manufacturers’ agents 
may shoot for targets. Round trip tickets at reduced rates are on 
sale. The dates are Sept. 15 and 16. Ship shells, etc., to Mr. 
Plummer before Sept. 11, and they will be delivered on the 
mountain. There are ten programme events each day, 15, 20 and 
25 targets, entrance $1.50, $2 and $2.50, added money $7.50, $10 
and $12.50. High guns for total programme, $25, $15 and $10. 
Professionals eligible to first and second high guns, but not 
to third. 

* 


The Cleveland, O., Gun Club Company’s twenty-third annual 
tournament, fixed to be held on Sept. 7, has a good programme. 
There are ten regular events, of which two are at 10, eight at 
15 targets, entrance 50 cents and $1. Total targets, 140; total 
entrance, $9. Events 3 and 7 are for merchandise prizes. The 
fifteen high and five low guns in the ten events will be awarded 
merchandise prizes. There also are two special events, namely, 
the 10-man team race between the Akron, O., Gun Club and the 
Cleveland Gun Club, for the northern Ohio 10-man team cham- 
pionship trophy, presented by the Akron Gun Club, and the 
northern Ohio 5-man team contest for the championship trophy 
presented by the Cleveland Gun Club Co. Class shooting in the 
programme events, 30, 256, 20, 15 and 10 per cent. Manufacturers’ 
agents are welcome, but may shoot for targets only. Magautrap, 
expert traps and blue rocks will be used. Programmes, etc., 
are obtainable of Mr. F. G. Hogen, 15 Craw Avenue, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Burxarp Warzzs. 
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Chicago Gun Club, 


Cuicaco, Aug. 22.—Owing to the fact that a great many of the 
members of the Chicago Gun Club are at summer resorts at this 
season of the year, the attendance is rather small compared with 
what it would be if all members—or at least the greater portion of 
them—were in the city. However, interest in the sport does not 
lag, and the attendance is very good considering the season of the 
year. There is not a dull moment during the entire afternoon, 
and the boys continue shooting until they cannot see the targets. 

Charley O’Brien put in an appearance at the club Saturday, it 
being the first time his smiling countenance has been seen there 
for some weeks, owing to the rush of business, which prevented 
him from joining the boys at the trap. 

The race between O’Brien and Willard for first honors in the 
trophy was a pretty one, O’Brien winning out. 

Arthur A. Walters, the genial secretary of the Chicago Gun 
Club, has been absent from the club for several weeks past, de- 
voting his time to fishing at the nearby lakes, but was out again 
Saturday with the boys at the trap. 

Lem Willard, one of the directors of the Chicago Gun Club, is 
shooting a splendid pace this season, and has little trouble to 
land inside the money at all times. His score Saturday was 98 out 
of 103 targets, and Lem shot poorly at that. 

Event No. 1, 26 targets and added handicap, monthly trophy: 










Wierd, Deveicnées qpbiemakibioe « » -ADDD00001019001111111111 —28 
AW Morton, Diace - »-111110111110110111101110111111 — 
I Ui rits cconansieces -  -0111101101101110110111101011111 —23 
ETE .cclGceccchvasenaus «+ -1111011111101710110012011011132111 —27 
WG <weindcs oocete eee eee eo OOLLDTI191991110191111911011111 7 
I eee ee ee oMOLTT119111101111011111000010110011—26 
yg FA ae shes « » RD00000010110100111911111111 —29 
me Bertee, Tens ccckcce ++ -1101111111010111111100100101711 —2 
Stannard, a amitibo teaches i . - +» -11001101101110111101101101 —17 
CM: 10 otnmnitibines «+ »»A2011011111111110101111111111101 —28 
DED ..ccsasbs<aneses « « -01001110011171110111112111001111011—26 
et SNE Ga cauniedoneneucssae 1111111111110111011101001111111  —26 
Shoot-off : 
Willard, 1......11111111111 —11 Parker, 2....... 110111011001 — 8 
A Norton, 2.,.111113011110 —10 Dr Morton, 3..1100111101000 — 7 
Borroff, 3 . 1001001111111 — 9 O’Brien, 3 .....111111I011111 —12 
Walters, 2 -11111111111 —12 Dr Burcky, 2..110110001010 — 6 
Franklin, 4..... 10111010100100— 7 
Shoot-off : 
Wire, «2. cscccti 11111111111 —11 Walters, 2 ....... 111001100011— 7 
A W Norton, 2..10111101110 — 6 O’Brien, 3 ...... 111101111111—11 
Shoot-off : 
Willard, 1 ...... 11011111011 — 9 O’Brien, 3......111111001101I—10 


O’Brien first, Young second, Stannard third. 

Event 2, 15 targets and added handicap: Lem Willard @) 16, 
A. W. Morton (3) 16, Young (3) ll, Borroff (3) 15, Walters (3) 13, 
Franklin (6) 14, Parker (3) 15, Dr. Morton (4) 16, W. D. Stan- 
nard (0) 14, O’Brien (4) 16, Brown (6) 15, Dr. Burcky (4) 14 

First: Willard, A. W. Morton, Parker, Dr. Morton, O’Brien, 
Borrott and Brown. 

Second: Stannard, Franklin and Dr. Burcky. 

Third, Walters. 

Event at 25 targets: Willard 24, Morton 21, Young 13, Walters 
23, Parker 19, Dr. Morton 19, Stannard 23, O’Brien 17, Burcky 20. 


National Gun Club. 


MILwaukeE, Wis.—The live-bird tournament of the National 
Gun Club, held Aug. 15 and 16, was open to the world. The 
scores are appended: 

The entrance in events 1 to 5 totals $30. Ten birds, 50, 30 and 
20 per cent. Five, 60 and 40: 

Events: 12 3 








’ 456 Events: 1234656 
Birds: 5610 757 Birds: 56610 757 
UD. wecesdone 459765 6 FA Nolan.... 6 410 757 
 ORssks. tas 62966 MME ceechoosets oc:an OF. DB oe 

iin sbenness 2.0 BD 640: reemes ..... .. .. OS 6.7 
G Premio .....> So Be De Eo cbdbscn ccna OCU 0s 6 
R Thomas.... 4 210 6.. 6 Klapinski ........... 6.... 
Hughes. : cz 6 5 DT slttndece oo maee. 1 de ¢ 

canaanioe — Sr A MUMNE wcccccey 40 ec cc-se ve 6 

UE heeeditinn JEP sink ote tnse:sadic cee ” 

Second Day, Aug. 16, 

Events: 123465 4 5 
Birds: 51010 7 5 75 
Hughes ...... » 420i we Bb ran 
Bus. ceccce ae y, Dies 
a EE: nienRiacen’s 569965 5 4 
OB sevcces Sdecoses SS O's. 7 5 
Thomas ......... 37966 6 4 

SEL -Gcccnenn 610 9 6 5 es 

4810 7 5 a om 
68964 BET 0s 
S25 we 0670 5 2 
Des eatee ids 
OME odectectuce op 10 8 6 5 74 





The entrance in the five events totaled $37. 


Ossining Gun Club, 


Osstninc, N. Y., Aug. 22.—The accompanying scores were made 
at the regular bi-monthly shoot of the Ossining Gun Club to-day. 
Events Nos. 7 and 8 were for the prizes which are regularly 
offered by the club. Coleman got first and Ball second in the 
7th, and in the 8th Ball captured first and Blandford second. 
These were handicap events; the distance of the shooters is in- 
dicated by the figures following the names. Burns stood at 18 
yards, with his 16 gauge “pump,” which was a little stiff, but 
then Burns is liable to shoot “way up” at any time without 
warning. In event No. 9, all the ladies were new at the game 
and objected to the recoil of any load that would be of any use. 

The outlook for our Labor Day shoot is good. If any have 
failed to receive programmes, please send names to the secretary 
or captain. J. Blandford 2d is 8 years old. 





346567 8 9 
10 10 10 15 15 5 
we Fce B.. 
a ae we Boe 
6 6 6 8 9.. 
. oT sw 9 .. 
9 27B3 4% .. 
aoe Se, eo 
& 7691... 
be ue bt we 2S 
cteaaeiiesne 5 
aptipkepec.cg, ce © 

Cc. G. B. 





Clearview Gun Club. 

Darsy, Pa., Aug. 22.—The 50-target handicap event of the 
Clearview Gun Club, shot to-day, resulted as follows: 

Armstrong. 21" 1st. 2d. Tot’l. Héep. i 2d. Tot’l. 


21 #19 «#16 «656 ©6©= («Sanford ...... 2 4 

Mite baie . s = = Robinson .... = : » 3 

ee rs " 19 16 Uring ........ 5 15 19 39 

Fisher ......... 3B 23 4 Ce 6.058 2 BS 

Downs ......... 22 22 4 qectes erg, Pe ae 

Laurent .....15 15 14 4 oe 7 8 B 
Hamel .......12 15 17 4% 
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FOREST AND STREAM, 


1738 


sxe ee ic I Lan ch 


me t . 
oe altap at Ocean City. 

Tur three uays’ tournament at Ocean City, Md., was the ninth 
annual summer tournament given by Mr. J. R. Malone, of Balti- 
more. Seventeen contestants participated on the first day, Aug. 
18. The weather was ‘pleasant. Mr. E. H. Storr, of Baltimore, 
and E. M. Daniel, of Lynchburg, tied for first average with 89 
out of 100; Dr. Lupus, of Baltimore, second, with 88 out of 100; 
German, of Aberdeen, third, with 87 out of 100. 


First Day, Aug. 18, 


Events: 


1 
Targets: * 15 10 
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Kerman ..eceseeceeseeees Ceecccvccecceces oo ‘ee ce 
Second Day, Aug. 19, 


A heavy wind was an unfavorable weather condition concerning 

the making of good scores. A skillful trapshot of New York, 
Mr. C. W. Floyd, made the highest average of the day, 174 out 
of 19. E. M. Daniel broke 172. J. Mowell Hawkins, of Balti- 
more, was third, with 171. Captain Malone and Storr tied for 
fourth place. 
Events: 
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Third Day, Aug. 20. 


The third day was devoted to live bird competition. The prin- 
cipal event of the three programme events was the Ocean City 
Handicap at 20 birds, for a handsome silver cup. 

First event—5 birds; $3 entrance: 

02222—4 


Simon Dist, 28.......... 2 Coniboura,: 90. .ccccccess 22122—5 
Van, 2B ccccocee esesccosckiaak=®  Proapect, 28.....cccccece 01211—4 
Mordecai, 28 ....cccccees 101114 Mack, 29 ...... 11221—-5 
DH BD sccccccccccoces 12112—5 Ford, 28 ...... 
Floyd, a penonesec soaque 222215 Malone, 31 .... 





German, seceeceeeesseA20L1—4 Money, 30 
EO, GE ccegaconceus 12212—5 


Second Event—7 birds; $5 entrance. 

aces 04 Coulbourn, 29 ........ 1111212—7 
Prospect, 29 .... 
Mack, B ..... 
Money, 31 . 
Malone, 31 . 
Storr, B28 ... a. 
CGE actedetoatosea 


Hawkins, Malone and Captain L. P. Coulbourn, of Salisbury, 
Md., shot a great race and killed them. all. Hawkins and Malone 
withdrew and presented Captain Coulbourn with the cup after 
dividing the sweep. Hawkins and Coulbourn killed the entire 
programme straight. 

Ocean City Handicap—Third Event—20 birds; $10 entrance. 
i 2D. cgceese grdacwesteoteece shinee cseteg cennnnnnnnnnEn 











. Money, 30 ....... Syke tee TUDE 1101021220221201121217 
Fourth Event—$2, miss and out. 
Money .... -20 Coulbourn « 1222120 
Wellington 22222222220 Mack ... . 1220 
German 20 Malone . . 11120 
Daniel 12222212221 Hawkins ............-- 2111110 


Vaiss... antitodcbade nce 
Fifth Event—$2, miss and out. 


co odajdseeetussicde otusAeene” Was? ci. osee Jcdeorddeie oovewe Aenean 
NR a 11110 Mordecai ........sseeseeeees 11 
BE wccceene EE. MEE asnsacs- § cannuecaiien 1110 


Se eee eeereeeeee eee 


Fourth Day, Aug. 23. 


Mr, C. W. Floyd, of New York, was first high man. There 
was a tie for second between Messrs. E. M. Daniels and Lester 
German. Mr. J. Mowell Hawkins was third. In the averages 
a three days, Daniel was first, Floyd second and Hawkins 















Targets : 15 15 15 15 20 15 15 15 15 20 15 15 
Hawkins . 141212 918 13 1413 15 16 15 14 
Daniel .... 13 14 11 14 17 14 12 15 13 20 13 15 
Lupus .. 12 13 12 12 12 14 11 12 15 17 12 10 
German 13 11 14 14 17 15 14 14 14 18 14 14 
Floyd ... 15 13 14 13 17 15 13 14 15 18 13 14 
Squier 13 13 14 13 17 14 14 14 11 20 11 13 
Stearns . 11 1411 9 17 13 13 14 10 18 12 14 
Malone 11 12 12 13 16 11 12 15 1217 9 13 
fiorr .. 9 15 11 13 17 12 13 15 14 16 15 14 
ordecai 8 10 15 12 18 12 14 14 13 16 12 13 
Mack .. 13 13 12 11 18 12 13 9 9 18 11 12 
an .... 14 91112161113 9 14 16 12 14 
Thomas. ; 61311 710111312 8181314 
Kesler ©) 8141010151211 5 815 812 
Simon . 11 12 12 10 15 10 14 12 11 16 12 11 
ord... 13 13 11 12 1713 15131117 911 
fan : - 19 § 9141011 10 8 
nee oss ot Bong ae sag as 
Harper... dae tlets Weta OS 
Wet... « \waioe ays a 1a18) & 





7 There is $106- added money, ' The tournament’ committee 
* working industriously for the success of the tournament, and 
ready has. promise of excellent support. A pleasing and rare 
vin, * that provision is voluntarily made to provide the press 





IN NEW_JERSEY. 


Mountainside Gun Club. 
West Orange, N. J., Aug. 22—The club trophy was a subject 
of keen interest in the competition of the Mountainside Gun Club 
to-day. The scores follow: 








J McDonough . -1109911111111111110011111—23 
A W Baldwin « -1191111010101111111111111—22 
G F Ziegler.. . -1101110101100111111111101—19 
H D ethling . -1011010111111101011101111—19 
Ss Beegle.. . -1111111010101110111001101—18 
W Clark . -1101101110101111011010110—17 
F Hollum - -1101101111011110111001111—19 

The scores in five sweepstake events at 10 birds each follow: 

Events: 123 45 Events: 123465 
S L Beegle....... 910 7 910 ais cornet de $34 
J McDonough ...... 9897 : | OT eee 77798 
A W Baldwin.... 810 7.... H D Wethling.... 7 7...... 
G F Ziegler....... 98 8 910 


North River Gun Club, 


Edgewater, N. J., Aug. 22.—The handicaps apply to event 3, 
which was for the silver cup. It was won by Mr. Jas. Morrison. 

There was a good attendance. A special feature was the ten- 
man team race between the home club and the Spring Valley 
Gun Club. The home team proved victorious by a score of 185 
to 159. The scores follow: 7 


Spring Valley ve North River Team. 








ee nent ntvessconsen GRRE. cncavady diite «pasinnis 
IE dblsvccnccscoctencts 19 SEEGED < wctseessese 
PD icedesrsessocecsont 12 TESGSDE. actioccccoss 
ry 13 Harland 
Ria gscasncedcceccveces 15 Eickhoff bate 
Geiger BED Se beads cccncrcceces 
Mapes ... PEE. cccdvdarndanankbace 
Marshall Monahan ad 
J Geiger . Morrison as 
C Smith Es os acdsee s.ncnacwedan 
Event 3 was the cup event. 
Events: 123 45 _ Events: 12345 
Targets: 10 10 25 15 15 Targets: 10 10 25 15 15 
ae BGS coos, SEE cicveaeniccs 7 Oe ae on 
pS ee ee Oia nc betes WEED: dteccnece 5 514 
EE cacnccap bee’ 8 9231414 Merrill, 3.......... 7 6 201010 
Heidgerd ......... 4 4...... Monahan, 4....... © ‘T' ic ae 
SEE” sevcnsdoeesi at ee eae 762213.. 
WR, ospececes 8 wn oe toy) EL DE bankeseee ve 8 $1112 
Harland, 4 ........ S10 Ee OO I, B  vnsccticcs’ 0 ¢ 2111 14 
CRONE ns ccndidoesd 8 316 6.. Hearne 1 1113 
Eickhoff, 3 ....... ee ee eae soe 
*Re-entry. Jas. R. Merritt, Sec’y. 


Jeannette Gun Club. 


Aug. 21.—The Jeannette Gun Club held its August shoot on 
Inteman’s grounds, at Guttenberg, N. J., to-day. Schortemeier 
won in Class A, J. H. Kroeger won in Class B and returns to 
Class A, A. Wohleib won in Class C. The scores in the club 
event, 10 birds, follow: L. H. Schortemeier, 30yds., 10; C. In- 
teman; 28yds., 9; H. Pape, 28yds., 7; J. H. Kroeger, 28yds., 10; H. 
Kohlfs, 28yds., 8; J. D. Luhsman, 25yds., 5; C. Thyssen, 28yds., 8; 
Mohrman, 28yds., 9; A. Wohlieb, 25yds., 9; H. Hoffman 8; H. 
Lachman, 25yds., 5; F. Goodman, 25yds., 5. 


Pattenburg—Norton. 


Pattenburg, N. J., Aug. 24.—Inclosed find scores of match held 
at Norton Saturday afternoon last, between the Pattenburg club 
and the Norton club, resulting in favor of the Pattenburg boys 
by a score of 7. All had a pleasant time: 























DEE. x wSditbannensiscvonnqpdslapeheeced 1111110110001110110001111—17 
SEOs acn0fiasle vu geevvnnscopedesncnshuevi 14.11111111111011101110101—21 
PL a vaGienoescangenccoccsnesenthssncd 0011110111100010111111111—18 
NS sche chs caacetsoucneheamalkauad 1101111011111111011110010—19 
MNS Webiaseccexcocscnns cagetposeng 0010101011110110111111111—18 

DECC sn a tdpbncaccctuccccoscehwnehheseon 1110111111110111110111010—20 

Rn cE saaccccccncccksenguals dss 1001111010100100010101101—13 

UE Re ncnnhscccccesceuehasieatsd 1101110110111111113110111—21 
fp Ee cadessiecscacecensesescscess 1101110111111011111011101—20 
ee  ncitnxcacnapasadicneasasenans 1110111110101111011111011—20 
i NIE so ccc ccna cece - --1110000100110010111010100—12 
R Semanets e000... cee . - -0011111111010111001001110—16 
E Eckard .. -0110100101011000110101001—12 
N Stamets ... -1111111011101111111111111—23 
H L Gano...... eoes -1100110111100111111011111—19 
A E Holbrook.......... -1111101110111111111001111—21 
H S Milburn... -1011011011111010010011111—17 
i Williamson -1111111113.011101110111101—21 

Gano .... -0001000011011111111111111—17 
C. E Barker. -0111111010101111111111111—22 
W Alpaugh 1110111110110101100100110—16 
G Edmonds 001001111011101101101010—15 
i Johnson . -1111111110111111100101110—20 

WE Be irevsecestepeecchhes sessicoes - -0010100101010101011111111—15 


C. W. Bowen, Sec’y. 


New York German Gun Club, 


Aug. 19.—The New York German Gun Club held its August 
shoot at Outwater’s to-day. There were seventeen contestants, 
each of whom shot at 10 birds in the club event: 

Hdcp. Pts. Tot’l. 


H Wellbrock...29 7 8 H Mesloh........ 38 8 

Cr 2 6% 8 ?P Ad*bert .«....... 28 6% 8 

J. Schlicht ....... 23 6% 3 L H Kroeger....30 xe 8 

ye eee 28 oa 9 © Hadel-........ 2 6% 9 

H Biock....... 28 6% 10 er ee 23 5 6 

Hudson ..... i ¥ 8 aganeh....... 2 4% 6 

L, S Muench..... 23 7 9 Col J H_ Voss....30 rs 9 

P Dannefelser.28 6 6 R Baudistel...... 28 5% 10 
V’n Cattengall.30 7 7 


‘Sweepstake, 5 birds, $2; 5 and 3 points Rose system: Block 3, 
Albert 4, John Hen 2, Dietzel 2, Mesloh 3, Voss 5, Baudistel 3, 
Wellbrock 5, Haganeh 5. 


Emerald Gun Club, 


- Aug. 18.—The August shoot of the Emerald Gun Club was shot 
on Outwater’s grounds, near Carlstadt, N. J., to-day. The chal- 
lenge medal was not shot for. The scores in the club event, 10 
birds, follow: 
Hdecp. Pts. Tot’l. 
7 9 


L Schortemeier. .30 H C Koegel...... 7 

H F Kracke ....25 6 10 GH Piercy...... 30.6 67 9 

CRE ae 3 6 6 Whitley ....... 23 #7 6 

Dr Hudson ...... 23 7 7 Colquitt ...... 30. 67 10 

BP Samet 0305 5 23 #67 6 W Canon ........ 6 8 

C Voehringer ...28 6 4 Peas 0028s. 23 #66 8 
WRONG vin: otbes 23 6% 9 Fiscorer ....... :-) 7 9 
Kierson ...... a. 10 Hanman ...... 23 6 3 


Sweepstake, 7 birds, $3.50, Rose system, 6, 3, 1: Colquitt, 30yds., 
7; Piercy, 30yds., 6; May, 28yds., 5; Koegel, 30yds., 6; Schorty, 
38yds., 6; Whitley, 28yds., 4; Reierson, 28yds., 7; Kracke, 25yds., 6; 
Saldrini, 29yds., 6; Calton, 28yds., 6; John Hen, 29yds., 5; Tom 
Short, for birds only, 28yds., 6. 

Two team races also were shot. 


Milbrook Gun Club, 


Mirsroox, N. Y., Aug. 22.—The prize shoot of the Milbrook 
Gun Club to-day was at 50 targets, and was won by Mr. I. Tall- 
man with the excellent score of 49. The scores: 





Tallman ...... ~~. -2DUQEQVOUDNN1000019000909000019909999911111111111111 49 

BL sccpsvccecse 10101111.110111111111100111110011101010011100111111—38 
Foster »..........: 11101000111101011011111001100111101110101111110111—35 
Tompkins .... . ..11001111110110100001011111000101011111011111111111—35 


Sweepstakes: No. 1: Tallman 25, Foster 19, Tompkins 22. 
No. 2: Tallman 24, Foster 18, Tompkins 17. 





ON LONG ISLAND. 


Sheepshead Bay Rod and Gun Club. 

Sheepshead Bay, L. I., Aug. 20.—In the contest for the large 
loving cup presented by Mr. Ira McKane, several tied on full 
scores. Two shoot-offs were necessary to determine the winner. 
Dede finally won. The scores follow: 

Ira McKane cup, 25 targets, handicap allowance: 


Hdep. Brk. Tot’l. Hdcp. Brk. Tot’l. 

Osborne ......... 6. @ 2B DB ii dikes 2 19 B 
Williamson ...... a ae Cras) <cndase ix Me @ 
I McKane ..... .. 18 «18 W McKane ..... 3 2 B&B 
ee "2 a Goubeaud ...... 7 Se ae 
Lubeke. ......... 12 9 2 SEN gakedecacae 1 6b 2B 
eh tithiendbaacen 2’. B&B COD. cnccdcced 122 4 2B 
GE so cconccoas 9 19 2% #£Montanus ....... 5§ 8 3B 
Kenche © .....0000 15 8s 3 


Shoot-off, 25 targets, half handicap allowance: 


a: Hdep. Brk. Tot’l. Hdep. Brk. Tot’l. 
BOE ad ixsncaue 6 12 18 #Goubeaud : 
SOR. seuepeve deeds 6 16 2a SS “eee wn & Be 
W McKane ..... 7 RS BS Garoled: 2.00000 6 8 14 
Club medal, 25 targets, point handicap, each target scored over 


the handicap counts a point. Dr. Goubeaud won the medal: 












Hdcp. Broke. Hdcp. Broke. 
ORIG bide dacdvvticiee 4 21 Kracke 3; 8B 
Williamson 13 
I McKane 23 
Morris 9 
Lubeke ... 16 
Pillion 14 
Montanus 7 


CHOON .deecdecccesocss 


Gilbert-Burmister Tournament. 


Spirit Laxg, Ia., Aug. 22.—Gilbert and Burmister’s amateur two- 
day tournament was fairly well attended. 

The programme had 200 targets for each day. 

No money was added, but $10, 38 and $7 were given to the three 
high experts, and $10, $8, $7 and $5 to the four high amateurs. 

Crosby won first in the expert class, and Russell Klein won 
first in the amateur class. 

The shooting was from one set of three traps. The weather 
was fine on both days, with the exception of quite a high wind 
at times, making the targets irregular in their flights. 

The Mallory brothers, from Parkersburg, W. Va., were a wel- 
come addition to the entries, and they will remain until after the 
Indian tournament. 

Arrangements have been made with the boat company to furnish 
a special boat to convey the sportsmen and their families from 
Spirit Lake to Arnold’s Park to-morrow, where they will remain 
until after the Indian tournament. 


First Day, Aug. 25. 

















Events: 1234667 8 9101112 

‘Targets: 15 15 20 15 15 20 15 15 2015 15 20 Broke 
Crosby, 20.... 12 14 17 14 15 18 15 13 18 15 13 18 182 
Gilbert, 20 ... . 13 14 19 12 15 18 15 14 18 13 13:18 182 
Hirschy, 19 . - 14 14 20 12 10 16 141418141220 178 
Hughes, 19 13 13 18 13 12 20 14 16 16 13 15 18 179 
Klein, 19 .. - 15 13 16 13 14 18 15 14 19 14 15 20 186 
Budd, 19 .. 15 14 19 14 14 18 12 15 20 14 10 18 183 
Riehl, 19 .... 12 917151217111417141317 168 
Fanning, 19 . --14 11 17 12 11 19 13 14 15 12 1217 167 
Marshall, 19 - 1413 18 11 11 17 141418141317 174 
Burnside, 18.... - 141417 12 13 14 14 13 18 16 15 15 174 
F E Mallory, 17. . 1213 12 141418131316141017 166 
S T Mallory, 17. 12141410 915111315141016 153 
Henshaw, 14 .... 14 10 15 1112 1811121812 916 158 
Yearons, 16 . 14131811 913121018151215 160 
G > Wie 131316 91114412122 151010.. dae 
Kerr, 16 ... «-. 10 13 18 12 13 13 11 14 18 11 12 15 160 
Burmeister, 16 ........... 10 1116101217 81418121217 156 
SOE EE wdbsiiccceséacve «. Dh BB ae. 46 va: 66) ant Ee a on po 
{ Mallory, 17....c0ceee . 1414 16 141416 151218121419 178 
eee 12 11 17 15 15 14141418131517 1% 
Mosrisom, 18 ..cccccccsece 12 1418 1411 17141317121516 173 
WD WP Vahes sc cccccccedddhal ba GA RRA os Bee Bisn.... ous 
Shear Gbeadag baad on asa ah ak 4e nel ee 4 
Lee oe ce ce ce ce ce oe WBBM... oe 
Pete T Jara oe ee ee oe 
Linder Ce:00 90. 09 40 on, 00.66 Rise inn ° 
ASE Fs dccces Gadedesece «$6 te a6 00:40 4s aq ds be? Weg ee eee 

Second Day, Aug. 22, 

Events: 1234656678 910012 

Targets: 15 15 20 15 15 20 15 15 2015 15 20 Broke. 
Cee BP acteccsese e-eeee 15 14 19 15 14 20 14 16 20 12 13 19 190 
SS eae 14 14 19 1413 17 14 15 20131319 186 
RS OD agin ds ccs cvisccne 15 15 17 15 13 16 151319141420 186 
PE TG cb <8c con <osepe 11 15 17 12 13 17 141418141516 176 
Hughes, 19 . «eee. 1414 19 15 13 19 1413 20141416 185 
Budd, aneee -. 14151712 1416131217141416 174 
Riehl, 18 ........ -- 13131912 1417111114141318 = 169 
Fanning, 18 ..... -- 1414418111515 11 917 91015 158 
Marshall, 18 ....... -- 1413 19 1312 18 15 11 20131019 39177 
Burnside, 18 ...... -. 1210 18 1411 16 141315151220 170 
F E Mallory, 16... -- 1414 20 1413 19 141418151318 . 186 
S T Mallory, 16.. -. 141418 13 13 18 131515131216. 174 
Burmeister, 16 ..... ... 1213 18 12 1418 141218131516 170 

F Mallory, 17..... .--- 121415 1011 16 141217121418 = 165 

DE BE ote cnc ccassses 13131913 1417131417181316 1% 


Summary of two-day averages: Crosby 372, Gilbert 367, Hirschy 
364, Hughes 364, Klein 362, Budd 357, Riehl 337, Fanning 325, 
Marshall 351, Burnside 344, F. E. Mallory 352, S. T. Mallory 327, J. 
F. Mallory 343, Wallace 350, BurmeiSter 326. 





Hellam Gun Club, 


Tue Hellam, Pa., Gun Club held their second annual shoot 
on Aug. 18, which turned out to be a very satisfactory affair. 

While there were not many visiting shooters, those that came 
expressed themselves as being well pleased. Among the visitors 
was Mr. Frank Lawrence, who was kept busy showing the new 
automatic rifle, recently put on the market by the firm which 
he represents. There was also there Mr. John R. Hull, Mr. 
Nels M. McSherry, secretary of the York Gun Club. Mr. Mc- 
Sherry was second to Jack Hull, who was high for the day. 

Mr. W. C. Blessing, the club’s secretary, had arranged a nice, 
short programme with events of 10 and 15 targets each, so as 
not to scare the new shooters. 









Events: 123465678 910 
Targets: 10 15 10 15 10 15 10 15 10 15 Broke. 
Hull .. 1014 81410141015 914 118 
WN: s ehivecsiissscakeste sit 8:6... ¢ 7.30 83: .--... 
Stambaugh 912 6 8 $813 712 714 9% 
ME <s cicnededihestses044ckietae 714 6131011 7141010 10 
McSherry 913 813 9 8 9141013 106 
Billet ..... 4956645536 53 
Blessing 86:6 6. 3....5. 33-8... a 
eilman 258681657122 7 63 
IN at 0s dis saie dda die one ove 6122695 9510 7 3 3 
OO. | s vcisnsdeniheac 710 $4 $B ..4%8038 °°... 
BE tab Cagaewdv<es nae Dien we diies..00 see: One |e as ade 
geile dsipcin +. non dle deni dhe dinn ae qaxen ale an = .. see 
Jackson athbddpadnetheandacssnek 60.50.00 aie it eT aT Wie 
orry PCCCOCF ESCH F eee eee eeee Fe £8 £8 £8 Fe FF FF Fe Fe v eee 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


{Aue. 29, 1903, 





Hot Springs Gun Club. 


Hor Srrines, S. D., Aug. 1—The Hot Springs Gun Club 
entertained thirty trapshooting enthusiasts very pleasantly. This 
was the first tournament given by the club, a new organization, 
but nothing was lacking in the way of management or the usual 
equipmenis for the convenience of guests in such an event. The 
programme consisted of 190 targets daily, sweeps limited to ama- 
teur competition, money divided om-the per cent. plan, and all 
shooting from l6yds. The background was rather difficult for 
one unaccustomed to it, but the boys went right to work and did 
excellent execution. Harry G. Taylor, who has been making 
them all go some in the South Dakota circuit this year, ran away 
from the crowd the first day, making a run of 117 and finishing 
the day with 187 kills. Harry Gayhart, of Hot Springs, and 
Riehl tied for second place, with 12 each lost. The Black Hills 
championship gold medal was won by Ted Ackerman, on a clean 
score of 26. 

The weather was again fine the second day, and many good 
scores were made, Taylor, Riehl and Carter being at the top in 
the order named. The general averages went to Taylor, Riehl 
and eievers. 


First Day, Aug. 17. 

















Events: 123465678 910 
Targets: 20 15 25 15 20 20 15 25 15 20 Broke. 
SR ae 20 13 21 12 18 18 15 24 13 19 173 
OE" Shacknds ch vseencctecnaubd 20 15 23 1419 1912 231217 9174 
TOwNseRE: sini vrceseeves -- 1814 241419161119 918 162 
COMES - 5. cedyebere 20 14 2414161813 241016 169 
Riehl ...... -. 19 138 2316 191914231419 178 
McDowell . . 19 138 21 14181812 241519 173 
Taylor 7 20 15 20 15 20 2013 251519 187 
Ackerman . 13 10 2113 18 2013 251016 159 
Gayhart 20 15 24 15 18 19 15 22 12 18 178 
Wooster . 18 12 21 12 18 20 13 21 12 17 164 
Smith 18 10 23 14 16 15 14 22 10 15 157 
Marty . 16 1115121717 7.. 1015 Sie 
Juckett .. 15 8 251217 17 1419 1418 160 
Hargens 17 13 21 15 17 15 14 20 917 158 
EE - ssevnes 16 14 19 13 20 13 10 22 10 16 153 
SGUOMOT occ ccevecee 18 14 21 12 19 13 12 .. 12 18 — 
EROD / <nwibecibstebbdeus 15 13 21 14 15 19 12 17 1417 157 
Tin sieeins sbhpokneuirtibe --- 141421121618 8161014 143 
I sha denietetreen samnieien -- 16 10 19 13 16 18 10 19 11 16 148 
EL. shonaentesareyeotaresennned EEE no ES «cs SED 16. Doc ae 
PORE Bhdsivedciitncs seul thet an 23...M72N2M4 
REIN. ctinekng ofinee-ve ane nep oetel BD cbtee "OS Rae 
Mattimer 8. ~ 
Hummel - Pe ee 
SN Gout dassveesaeul ee te ee 
EES eae -21315 13141119 
ina SS. RS —s ) me ‘ 
Bonekamp Ser as 6D be. eS ne ME os: pe ahhee ; 
SED asccncccddsubeeeletonesbe G6 Ase'sh ot ae ed’ uy oe > 
Second Day, Aug. 18, 
Events 12346567 8 910 
Targets 20 15 25 15 20 20 15 25 15 20 Broke. 
PRUE srlpiced pooiiekadistepece 18 15 21 15 20 20 14 24 14 18 179 
ORI cise dk bign ope dite chap dus ogee 17 15 23 16 20 18 15 22 15 19 179 
DE shasomesncniespgansees 19 14 23 14 15 15 14 22 11 15 162 
DT: ‘écncessmnpcadianbeekorn oes 17 15 25 16 19 19 15 22 16 18 180 
ED  Ghasnbbenedasnesnnceneoek 19 13 24 15 2019 13 251419 181 
MED cncvcspictanesesetabat 20 13 24 14 18 19 14 21 14 18 175 
BTOE.  <snkhesbuntede cdocansdbhué 20 15 23 15 20 2013 241319 182 
SD © kav digs deocrocdccsntses 19 15 21 14 18 17 13 21 12 14 164 
MEE cotubddoddcisedtunsendted 20 14 21 14 18 20 13 24 12 18 174 
DT cis: dpesendledanbastton 16 12 23 13 16 18 11 20 13 17 159 
14 22 15 18 18 11 20 13 17 164 
11 21 12 15 14 11 19 12 12 143 
15 20 12 14 19 13 20 15.19 163 
17 13 2013 1919 15 221418 170 
19 14 25 13 14 17 12 17 12 16 159 
17 15 22111417 9 


17 11 2115 191814211218 166 
17 14 2211181514181416 159 
15 13 2213191813 221117 163 
13 11 .. 14.17 19 14 2213 17 ay 


axetbh dbovas chetnb ch vbbsl be Oe! | Se: SOS re 

avonhh cbbebbubbdibh<abebe dss SIS, on kns'als bins np 

2 ..1217 16 11 18 14 15 

abs'be. oo a eae 

ppc tiicdthebiebsbicdnctielduilencacleetee jos ll... 4 9 
Son Finnlibshbepestes on. wercelnelhe.cs x0: 0% 810 oo 
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Griesemer’s Tournament. 


ALLentown, Pa., Aug. 20.—Griesemer’s tournament, his second 
annual, held Aug. 18 and 19, at the Duck Farm Hotel, was visited 
by a number of noted shots, among whom were Messrs. Neaf 
Apgar, Edward Banks, New York; C. F. Trafford, Lebanon; 
G. W. Fields, H. B. Ten Eyck, North Branch; Frank Butler, 
Nutley, N. J.. The summaries follow: 


First Day, Aug. 18, 








Events 12346678918 
Targets 10 15 20 15 20 15 25 20 20 25 Broke 
Apgar . 7 15 20 13 16 14 20 2017 24 166 
Coleman - 9 12 19 13 16 13 20 16 17 19 154 
Banks - 10 11 15 13 19 14 21 19 20 23 165 
Kramlich . 815 14.1% 19 11 21 17 17 23 160 
Trafford 7 12 13 12 11 11 23 19 16 15 139 
5 Reet. icons 7 eee ee vs 2 ke,ce aia 
C i Hankee 7911 91118... o¥ . 
S Stcckel 812213" , , 7 ; 
Burke .. © Be OR Bh 5008'S 6" 0508 > 
Hendricks .....sscseseeeeeeeee SILITM 14100... .. 
C Miller ........ svdndbes bnebess DO OD Wiis as g 
Croll 1014141317 711 . . 
MHR - 51BWBUbWA.... . 
Hei - 8111126 1421.... am 
G W_Fields - 712144128120. a 
H B Ten Eyck CE. on. Bs 
Graft ED oh tet nae 
SR eo tectrcamenccstinvege ie 1416 9 i6 12 20; 
Boehm bated BREe SPD Gb a> cc wc te 
NE ccsenncitneiescatianintios 11 19 18 .. 


Second Day, Aug. 39. 


High scores were conspicuous in the second day’s events. 
Among the noted shots who participated to-day were Fen 
Cooper, Mahanoy City; M. H. Ruppel, North Branch; Mr. and 
Mrs. W. K. Park, Philadelphia, and Lee and Fred Wertz, of 
Temple. Charles F. Kramlich made the highest average in the 
amateur class of the tournament, scoring 163 out of a total of 
185. The summaries: 





Events: 123465667891 
Targets: 10 15 20 15 20 15 25 20 20 25 Broke. 
ML’ initia adescenmncevetene tt 10 13 18 14 18 13 25191923 172 
Coleman $13 17 1417 1421181623 162 
eee 8 12 16 12 19 13 21151925 160 
Kramilich 8 1415 1117 138 2119202 386163 
or 6 13 15 1518 1317151720 149 
. £ eee 91317111613 2217....- ... 
Schlicher . 91318 141612......0  ... 
SIE ~enklins wot BBO BS OB Boe 60-00-06 *> sce 
.F Wertz .. SES ee oe 
Hendricks 613 15 1218 11 .. 1713... ee 
L Wertz 9 13 18 15 17 15 22 13 19 .. cel 
MH R....... pocasaite dbs soeeeee 813141116 721181720 145 
I Fredericks ......<<....+. etncd lad .cce BO UBDS .. --- wed 
DAs Bes nns0ts encode sdbedhscrennsd- oe shine MRE SO MR OEE wi oes 
E Markley ..... Babb cbovasepes 2x20 ae Ab aS wD ae ID Oe c+ vee 
— apiitadthhdb utili aptieedhe cash. dere + aid we) ob . 3 @s eve 


Alabama State Shoot. 


Biruincuam, Ala., Aug. 19.—The two days of the Alabama State 
shoot, Aug. 11 and 12, were days of activity on the grounds of the 
Birmingham Gun Club, under whose auspices the shoot was held. 
About fifty shooters participated in the first day’s competition. 
Of the amateurs, John Fletcher, of the home club, was first with 
187 out of 200 targets, and he was third in the standing of the day. 
Lawrence was second. The visitors were as follows: W. H. Heer, 
Concordia, Kans.; J. T. Anthony, Charlotte, N. C.; A. L, 
O’Conneil, Chattanooga; William Brown, Chattanooga; C. W. 
Goodiake, Dalias, Tex.; Abe Frank, Memphis; Tom A. Devine, 
Memphis; A. L. Baker, Griffin, Ga.; C. W. Phillips, Cincinnati; 
John S. Sanders, Atlanta; George H, Hillman, Nashville; Maurice 
Kaufman, New Orleans; V. S. Vidd, Pensacola; William Yates, 
Jr., Pensacola; Walter Huff, Macon, Ga.; Eugene Uupont, Wil- 
mington; R. L. Norvell, Monroe, Ga.; B. C. Crook, Memphis; J. 
N. Hightower, Americus, Ga.; W. A. Long, Columbia, Tenn.; 
Dr. T. C. Wilson, Savannah, Ga.; Eli Abbott, Tuscaloosa; G. G. 
Vaughan, Selma; W. W. Cocke, New Orleans; C. N. Morton, 
Blocton; Al Briles, Blocton; J. M. Muldon, Pensacola; F. C. 
Ethndge, Macon, Ga.; T. R. Ward, Greensboro; A. Lawson, 
Greensboro; Jeff Blount, Greensboro; Lewis Williams, Nashville; 
Andy Meaders, Nashville; A. C. Barrell, New York; P. B. 
Plummer, Chattanooga; W. G. Bellinger, Gadsden; J. S. Paden, 
Gadsden, ig 

Shooting at 200 targets each the results were as follows: 


First Day, Aug. 11. 


Broke. Per C’t. Broke. Per C’t. 
.190 96 71 85.5 





a Briles 

Heer .... -1s9 94.5 Vaughan -169 $4.5 
Phiilips . -183 91.5 Broues -169 84.6 
Hightowe 181 90.5 Novell -109 $4.5 
Kelly ... -178 89 O’Connell - 168 S4 
Faniste . ld 33.5 Baker 165 82.5 
Anthony -173 86.5 Moody. - 166 82.5 
Dupont ... . -160 80 Frank . - -163 $1.5 
Kaufman .......... 159 79.5 Vidal . --l61 80.5 
Bae DRE. cencshoceses 161 %.5 Baugh --l61 30.5 
Piatahes. .2<cscccces 187 93.5 Brown ++ 161 80.5 
Lawrence ......... 18 92.5 Green . 160 80 
Ethridge .........- 184 92 Cocke . 165 715 
TNE Sc0dscaksoean 177 $8.5 Ward ...... .- 154 77 
BUEEEEND : in enenssonce 176 88 Abbott: ...... .- 154 7 
TUNED shevscicoos 176 88 Yates scccee - 162 76 
EAMIOER oc vesseseses 174 87 Eastman - 150 re 
F Quiller .......... 173 86.5 Soucier ...... - 132 66 
SERS vce cwcecud 171 85.5 OS Sa 130 65 
TIL . nosbucesaphace 171 85.5 


Mr. John Fletcher was high average for the two days, with a 
percentage. of 91.75. He broke 367 targets out of 400 shot at. Heer 
was first in the professional class in the high two-day average, 
with 93.5 per cent. 

Each contestant shot at 200 targets. 
Broke. Per 5° 


The results follow: 





ED avenpsoneseha 185 92 Baugh ..cccccsccses 63 

ow Be 184 92 Lupton ......+- +6163 81.5 
Faurote ..........5 179 89 F Quiller ........ - -160 80 
?. ssascptecvesi 177 89.5 Plumber .........++ 160 80 
essential 174 87 Meaders .........+-+ 160 80 
Anthony 167 $3.5 H C Abbott....... 159 79.5 
Kaufman 162 76 O’Connell ......... 158 79 
Dupont +144 72 WEE sdcccosccvcosve 158 2 
St BR ccove --141 70.5 Blount ........ gon cee 78 
Fletcher .-180 90 re 157 78.5 
St. Clair 179 89.5 Muldon ..........++ 156 78 
Baker ...... 175 $7.5 © Vaughan ........... 155 77.5 
Wilson 171 85.5 Brown ....eseseeeee 153 76.5 
Vidal ....... 171 %.56 Ward .........0.. 151 76.5 
Matthews ... ..169 84.5 PUREE cvccccccvesess 150 % 
Smith ...... -168 84 Moody ..coccccccsee 150 % 
Frazier ....... . 167 83.5 SED asovesbaucceved 145 72.6 
E Abbott .........16 82.5 Paden ..ccccccccece 144 72 
Broyles 1660 83 


In the near future the Birmingham Gun Club will send a team 
of ten to Nashville to shoot for a very handsome trophy, which 
the Nashville club has successfully defended for the past two or 
three years. P 


Trap at Delta, - 

Detta, Pa., Aug. 22.—On Aug. 20 a number of gentlemen were 
invited to Delta, Pa., to participate in a little friendly shoot. The 
weather conditions were so unfavorable that but a few responded, 
and they shot at from 250 to 275 targets each. Mr. Hyland, of 
Delta, and Mr. McSherry, of York, Pa., tied, each doing better 
than 87% per cent. 

Much credit is due Mr. Samuels, who broke over 83 per cent., 
using 140z. No. 6 shot. 

Below are the scores. The visitors were Frank Lawrence, 
Christy Groves, of Felton, Pa., and N. M. McSherry, secretary of 
the York, Pa., Gun Club: 











Events: 12383466783 9 2 

Targets: 10 15 0 16 10 15 10 6 OW 
POURED con cccventbessobenucout 5610 91384 8 BW 2 
SE wcclhthosedibsseneunpéde - $HCBCREAN SB OM 
DENT “schonoaibccsdpsocpoeh 74#0B 9M 9BIUL 
Grove ...... pease aitennnest wont 2D 8 SD. eee 
SOMETS ....sseeeeeeees seeades » 8B &8SNTR MTB 
TT ee ee eee ee 
Events: ll 12 13 14 16 16 17 18 19 2 
Targets: 10 16 10 16 10 6 0 1b BB 
Samueis .. 813814%76M@ 56 M4 W@.. 
Hyland ... 948283 8B 8R2WAw 
McSherry 913910 84 7W BB 
Grove .... 6 9 810 5&5 4M 7 12 21 18 
Somers . 6131013 3 ll 98 4 2 DB 
Stubbs S28) 58: Tb: beh th 8 


No. 17 was at 5 pairs. 





Poughkeepsie Gun Club, 

Povcuxeepsiz, N. Y., Aug. 20.—Eleven men turned out to-day 
to the regular weekly practice shoot, and some good scores were 
made. Capt. Travers shot in excellent form, breaking 106 out 
of 120 shot at, and had it not been for the bad light, caused by a 
heavy shower rising toward the last of the programme, his aver- 
age would no doubt have been several points better. Dr. Borst, 
too, is rapidly rounding into form. While but comparatively new 
at the game, he is getting “on” in good shape. Reickert, an- 
other new man, covered himself with glory in event No. 7, for 
the Marshall cup, by breaking 20, which with his handicap, gave 
him a straight score. Event No. 9 was, owing to rain, shot from 
the porch, which is the 20yd. mark. Scores follow: 





Events: 46567 8 9 WW ill 
Claymark, 3 ‘ope Mn 
Blank .... Ste ee nneet Oe. 
Smith, 4 ........... on" Se i err 
Winans, a ee are 

FAVES  coccosccsesses decree 23 13 «14 
Du Bois, ee oe 


De Baten Ba ies ise he a RS 8 
Bri S ilivcicedescedeadds ‘os: ees dk ah ee 
Badd, CS Spee y 
Gorham, 


Tene ee eee eewee fe ee ee ee ee le 
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WESTERN TRAP. 


Garfield: Gun Club, 


Cutcaco, Ill., Aug. 22—The appended scores were made on oy; 
grounds to-day on the occasion of the fourth trophy shoot of the 
third series. Dr. Meek won in Class A on a straight score of %, 
Thomas did the same in Class B on 26 straight also, while Bullarg 
won Class C on 22. : 

In the cup shoot, which followed, Smedes landed winner on 2 
thrown as 15 singles and 5 pairs. The day was a fine one for trap. 
shooting, and about twenty-five shooters took part in the various 
events of the day: 





123466 Events: 123466 
101510151015 _ Targets: 10 15 10 15 10 5 

DAP ce. co, 8 aS ME cvccccccee co co O'.. 1B 

810.... 612 Hathaway ......... 8.. 914 

1015 .... 915 McKinnon ..... .. A 9122 

1015 .. .. 1014 WA Jones..... ....10.. 92 

2 UBB co co, BIB Wiles TEBE 2.00 00 0 ce oe 3 6 
510.... 612 Smedes .. ° eo cee ON 

Keck ... o 8. Tice os: Dee. es ec oe 6., 
Richards . -- 10 812 McDonald See ce OM 
Johnson 912 710 Studley ieee S88 
Snyder ....... Fine OP ROS once 00, 00 6. 


Cup event, 15 singles, 5 pairs: Ford 20, Pollard 17, Meek 18, 
Boa_22, Wilson 13, Thomas 20, Miss Trask 9, Richards 18, John. 
son 16, Snyder 15, Eaton 19, Hathaway 21, McKinnon 10, Jones 21, 
Smedes 22, Bullard 20, McDonald 15, Leete 13, Studley 4, Cum. 
mings 14. 

Trophy event: Ford 21, Pollard 23, Meek 25, Boa 24, Thomas 25, 
Wilson 23, Keck 23, Richards 23, Smedes 22, Bullard 22, Mc. 
Donald 18, Leete 22. Dr. J. W. Meex. 


Amesbury Gun Club. 


Amessury, Mass., Aug. 22.—The Pioneer Shooting Club of 
Amesbury, with the able assistance of Mr. Horace. Kirkwoad, of 
Boston, held a target shoot at Hampton Beach, Aug. 19. Of the 
forty-five participants representatives were present from Boston, 
Watertown, Lynn, Haverhill, Lowell, Dover, Portsmouth and 
Exeter. There were eleven events, with a total of 180 targets; 
$26 was hung up in purses; divided 40, 25, 20 and 15 per cent.; 
high guns to win; all shooting at 16 yards. Sergeant system. 
The following is the official score, local papers to the contrary 
notwithstanding: 
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Greek Meets Greek, 


A CORRESPONDENT informs us as follows: The long-talked-of 
match between the two old veterans, “Old South Paw” (Al Heri- 
tage), the left-hander, and Jacobstaff (Geo. B. Eaton), long known 
in the sporting annals of Forest anp Stream, has been finally 
arranged to take place on the afternoon of Sept. 5, at the well- 
known grounds of J. Henry Outwater, another veteran in the 
sporting field, just across the Hackensack River, Old Pater- 
son Road. Rutherford trolley at Hoboken takes you direct to 
the grounds; fare 5 cents, 


This ought to bring out a phenomenal gathering of the old 
sports, as both of the contestants are verging on the three-score- 
and-ten mark, one past the 69th year, the other 71 and over, 
having been lovers and users of the gun for more than half a 
century each, but neither having ever shot a match. Previous 
to the said match at 3 P. M. sharp, Old South Paw will shoot 
a match, as he says, to get his hand in, 10 birds each with J. 
Heflick, another aged gentleman sport. Won't that be rather a 
handicap for Jacobstaff, this previous practice? Well, he doesn’t 
object. 

The original match between Old South Paw and Jacobstaff 
is at 20 live birds each, 28 yards’ rise, Hurlingham rules—for 
fun and glory—and “may the best man win.” 





The Mountaineers Gun Club. 


Cuattanooca, Tenn., Aug. 20.—Will you please announce in 
your trap columns that Mr. Arthur Gambell, of Cincinnati, has 
kindly agreed to manage the traps, grounds, etc., at our tourna: 
ment on Lookout Mountain, Sept. 15 and 16. This will be of 
interest to all trapshooters, I think, as Mr. Gambell’s reputation 
as a successful tournament manager is widely known. 

I inclose scores made yesterday at our club shoot: 

Col. J. T. Anthony, Mr. Long, Mr. J. W. Hightower were our 
guests this afternoon at our weckly club shoot. Mr. Hightower 
was high gun, with the Colonel a close second. Following ar¢ 


~ Shot at. Broke. 


POWER: he ski csv cc 


Shot at. Broke. 
Silvernail ........+.-75 49 
Plummer 41 


eeeseeeeee 


Secthuccnheces 20 41 
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tDominion \Tournament} . 


Tue Dominion of Canada ‘1: ~yshooting au: Game rrotective 

Association’s third annual tournament was held on Aug. 12, 13, 
14 and 15, at Woodbine Park, Toronto, and was an unqualified 
success. The weather was all that could be desired, and the 
attendance very large, 151 competitors taking part. So far as the 
writer knows, this is the second largest target tournament ever 
held in America. It was open to Canadian amateurs only who 
were members of any one of the seventeen affiliated gun clubs, or 
who had paid the individual affiliation fee. Had the tournament 
been an open one the Grand American Handicap shoot at Kansas 
City in April last would easily have been eclipsed, because over 
one hundred applications from non-members for permission to 
shoot were received and refused. The Stanley Gun Club, of 
Toronto, had charge of the arrangements, which were complete 
in every detail. 

Woodbine Park is the property of the Ontario Jockey Club. 
It is situate on the shore of Lake Ontario, and was an ideal place 
for the sport, giving a perfect background. Nearly every club 
had a large tent for the use of the members, which added to the 
beauty ofthe scene. One gentleman from the United States 
suggested to the writer that it was an ideal place to hold the 
Grand American Handicap at live pigeons. 

Mr. Thomas A. Duff, president of the Association, took the 
management of the tournament, and was ably assisted by Messrs. 
Charles T. Logan and Alex. Dey, secretary and field captain re- 
spectively of the Stanley Gun Club. These three gentlemen also 
shot through all events in the four days, and considering the 
circumstances made very creditable scores. 

The handicap was pronounced by every une as the best yet. 
The history of its adoption is as follows: Mr. W. A. Smith, 
Kingsville, Ont., produced a sliding handicap system, which was 
used last year. The distances were from 16 to 22yds., and a com- 
petitor who broke straight at 16yds. was compelled in the succeed- 
ing event to go back to 22yds., which frequently resulted ‘in an 
injustice being done. Furthermore, shooters frequently ‘“‘dropped 
for position.” The president of the Association set to work to 
prepare a new system of handicapping, and while engaged at it 
observed a letter in the American sporting papers explaining a 
system proposed by Dr. C. E. Cook, secretary of the New Lon- 
don, Ia., Gun Club, and entered into correspondence with him. 
By the Doctor’s system, each competitor had a 3yd. limit, thus 
a l6yd. man breaking straight would go to I7yds.; straight again, 
to 18yds. Mr. Duff, however, felt that it would be an improve- 
ment to modify this, and accordingly did so, whereby a l6yd. man 
scoring straight would go to 19yds., 19 to 18yds., 18 to 17yds. 
and 17 or less would remain at 16. This system was adopted and 
proved an unqualified success. Mr. R. O. Heikes was so en- 
thusiastic over it that he declared he would endeavor to have 
United States clubs use it at their tournaments. Any individual 
or club desiring a copy of the system as used in Toronto will be 
cheerfully sent one by applying to Thomas A. Duff, Toronto, or 
Dr. C. E. Cook, New London, Iowa. 

Competitors were present from Sherbrooke, P. Q., on the east 
to Winnipeg, Man., on the west, the five gentlemen (Messrs. 
Bain. Allan, Carruthers, Hargrave and Miller) from the latter 
city traveling nearly 3,000 miles to make the round trip. 

The trade was represented by Messrs. J. H. Cameron and J.A. 
R. Elliott, Rolla O. Heikes, John S. Coler, Jr., Capt. A. W. du 
Bray, Forest H: Conover and R. H. Watson. The Association 
is under the deepest obligations to these gentlemen for the valu- 
able assistance given. Messrs. Cameron, Cole, Conover and 
Watson performed the duties of squad hustler, yet withal had 
time to do missionary work in the interests of their respective 
companies. Ovr own “Injun”. was here, there and everywhere. 
No better representative could be found. He also shot through 
the entire programme. 

The high average prize for the first day—a gold badge donated 
by the Hunter Arms Co.—was won by Capt. J. F. Higginson, of 
the St. Hubert Gun Club, Ottawa, with 179 out of a possible 200. 
He was closely followed by Messrs. W. A. Smith, Kingsville, and 
J. E. Hovey, Clinton, with 176, while Messrs. F. Westbrook, 
Brantford, and H. Scane, Ridgetown, scored 175 each, H. D. 
Bates 174, and C. G.. Thompson, Sherbrooke, 173. 

The high average among the experts was made by Mr. R. Q. 
Heikes, 179, followed by Mr. J. A. R. Elliott, 174, and F. H. 
Conover, 163. 

The office was in charge of Messrs. W. H. Hayes and L. A. 
Des Rosiers, Ottawa, and Geo. Cashmore, Toronto. They gave 
every satisfaction. 


Annual Meeting. 

The annual meeting of the Association was held on Aug. 12, in 
the magnificent banqueting hall of the King Edward Hotel, and 
was largely attended. Mr. Thomas A. Duff, president, was in the 
chair, and after calling the meeting to order congratulated the 
Association upon the splendid work it was doing, and upon the 
success of the tournament. He bade a hearty welcome to all 
competitors, 


The financial reports, as read by Mr. A. W. Throop, St. Hubert 
Gun Club, Ottawa, the secretary-treasurer of the Association, was 
received with applause and adopted. It showed the Association 
to be in a prosperous condition financially. A new constitution, 
by-laws and rules were adopted, ordered to be printed and dis- 
tributed to the various affiliated clubs. 

A vast amount of important business was disposed of. 

After a spirited contest between Brantford and Ottawa for the 
next tournament the former city was selected. 

The president, on vacating the chair, paid a tribute to Mr. A. 
W. Throop for the work he had performed, and also to Messrs. 
Logan and Dey. He announced that he was not again’ a candi- 
date for the presidency, and called upon Mr. Thomas Reid, of 
Walkerville, to assume the chair and conduct the election of 
officers. 

Mr. Thomas A. Duff was twice unanimously re-elected as pres- 
ident, and was compelled to twice write his resignation before the 
meeting would permit him to retire, and not even then, until he 
had pledged himself to give the Association all the assistance in 
his power. 

The following officers were then elected: President, F. West- 
brook, Brantford; First Vice-President, J. C. Cantelon, Clinton; 
Second Vice-President, D. McMackon, Highgate; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, A. W. Throop, Ottawa. Executive Committee: Thomas A. 
Duff, Toronto; Capt. J. F. Higginson, Ottawa; M. J. Miller, 
Winnipeg; P. Wakefield, Toronto Junction; J. W. Aitken, 
Chatham; C. Hacker, Brantford; W. A. Smith, Kingsville; Dr. 
R. W. Hunt, Hamilton, and C. J. Mitchell, Brantford. 

The executive committee was ordered to provide a suitable 
testimonial for Messrs. Duff ang,Throop in recognition of their 
Services, ie : 

After votes of thanks “+... “"#iley Gun Club, of Toronto, and 
the King Edward Hotel Costips:,”, the meeting adjourned, 





First Day Aug. 12. 














EP SECMOOCMOR: chic. cicesestens 16171813 161716181520 166 
H Thompson............ «+. 17151415 181117141512 148 
Upton .. --» 16191216191516151719 164 

Dr Hunt - 1418 11 16 201813141918 161 

POE osins - 1719171713 2014171514 = 168 

Dr Wilson - 18171816 121618191517 166 

Fletcher.. . 1717 2014191617161617 169 

F Westbrook ... - 18 16 19 17 141819191619 175 

C A Montgomer . 16 161718 161717161618 167 

C J Mitchell ... - 1717 18 18 181717171514 = 168 

M Miller. - 1716 1615131617181515 = 158 


acker .. 
Scane ... 


% - 1617191715 1519191716 170 
A Tolsma .. 
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- 18 17 18 17 19 15 17 18 17 19 175 
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Second Day, Aug, 13. 


The feature of to-day was event No. 6, the two-man team cham- 
pionship of Canada, open to members of same clubs and residents 
of same town, and was won by Messrs. P. Wakefield and G. W. 
McGill, of Toronto Junction Gun Club. A magnificent silver 
trophy went to each. These were donated by Charles Shangman, 
Montreal. 

Amateur high average for the day was won by F. Westbrook 
with 162 out of 180, who took the silver cup presented by the 
Toronto Silver Plate Co. He was closely followed by Mr. N. G. 
Bray, Sherbrooke, P. Q., with 155; T. M. Craig, Sherbrooke; 
H. D. Bates, W. A. Smith, J. E. Hovey and M. J. Fletcher, with 
154 each, and G. W. McGill with 153. 

Professional high average for the day went to R. O. Heikes 
with 163, followed by J. A. R. Elliott with 155. 
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Third Day, Aug. 14, 


The feature of to-day’s programme was event No. 5, for the 
Parker gun, donated by Messrs. Parker Bros., Meriden, Conn. It 
was shot for at 30 targets, and resulted in a tie between J. E. 
Hovey, Clinton, and Dr. R. W. Hunt, Hamilton. The tie was 
immediately shot off at the original number of birds, Hovey being 
at 2lyds., and Hunt at 17yds. Hovey won by 1 bird. 

The cup presented by Alderman Robert Fleming, president 
Stanley Gun Club, for high average for the day was won by Mr. 
J. E. Hovey, with 173 out of 190, followed by C. G. Thompson 
167, H. Scane 166 and T. Upton, Hamilton, and Capt. Higginson 
with 165 each. 

R. O. Heikes was high among the professionals with 172, Con- 
over being next with 154. Mr. Elliott was taken very ill and had 
to leave the grounds, much to the regret of every one. 


No. 10 event at 20 targets had to be cancelled, owing to the 
heavy entry. 
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